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THE LANTERN 


By Jenny Linp Porter 


All maturation has a root in quest. 

How long thy wick has burned, Diogenes! 

I see thy lantern bobbing in unrest 

When others sit with babes upon their knees 
Unconscious of the twilight or the storm, 
Along the streets of Athens, glimmering strange, 
Thine eyes upon the one thing keeps thee warm 
In all this world of tempest and of change. 
Along the pavestones of Florentian town 

I see the shadows cower at thy flare, 

In Rome and Paris, in an Oxford gown, 

Men’s laughter could not shake the anxious care 
Which had preserved thy lantern. May it be 


That something of thy spirit burns in me! 


Theological Panic: “God is Dead!” 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


()... hears from many sections of society a 
chorus of opinion that God is dead. The dire news is spread, not only 
by the presses of the Soviet Union which with a smug satisfaction 
urge us to new idolatries, but it has been confidently repeated at num- 
erous philosophy conferences, espoused as the favorite theme of the 
materialists and dignified, time and again, as a scientific conclusion. 
One ray of hope shines through the gloom which is—the freshness 
of the news at each succeeding proclamation. 

There are other signs of “general consent” from the most unex- 
pected places. Within the “household of faith” there is a new gar- 
landing of tombs, a revival of dead issues, a revamping of old the- 
ologies until the patches become more conspicuous than the texture 
of the original cloth. We hear the plea for a return to “the faith once 
delivered,’ in the assumption that revelation is a monopoly of some 
former, or of an infinitesimal group of this, generation. On the face 
of it this means desertion of the concept of a living and growing rev- 
elation in the interest of one that can be but partially realized by the 
present age because it no longer swells from the heart of living hu- 
man experience. Io experience a theology is not quite the same as 
the experience of religion. In the meantime, new patches are being 
nervously sewed onto obsolete garments and the fermenting wine 
of new ideas is gorged into the old wine-skins. Those who thus busy 
themselves, labor under the impression that they are preserving the 
waning life of the Spirit while their unconscious objective is the pres- 
ervation of out-dated opinions and institutions. Thus would they 
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confine the Eternal Spirit to the borders and phylacteries of a past 
generation, shutting faith out from participation in a world whose 
main characteristic is moving and changing life. All this in an age of 
crisis which can be faced and overcome only through the power of 


a living Spirit. 
WHEN pID HE DIE? 


If we are to join for a moment in this widely assumed opinion 
about the death of God and the end of revelation, it will be appro- 
priate to inquire as to the date and circumstances that attended the 
event. It will be unnecessary to challenge the opinion of those whose 
interest in the death of God obviously depends upon ulterior inter- 
ests such as the supplanting of spiritual forces by those that seem to 
yield larger returns for selfish pursuits. Living after the spirit is sure 
to cramp the expansive desires of the flesh, of greed, of exploitation, 
or of ease. Whether it lie in the manipulation of world politics, ex- 
ploitation of nations, races, or of individuals, this type is easily ac- 
counted for as arising from selfish motives—a desire to get God out 
of the way and out of mind. Those who chiefly concern us here are 
they who foolishly imagine that a patchwork religion can be invoked 
to meet living issues that arise with a more menacing force than the 
world has hitherto known. From these we would inquire the date 
and circumstances of the Divine demise. 

Some of our friends apparently believe that God died in the days 
of Abraham. We yield to none in our admiration of this great reli- 
gious pioneer, the Father of the Faithful. So sickened was he with 
the prevalent idolatry in which he was raised that he forsook the civ- 
ilization of his day for a gypsy life and freer air of the barren hills of 
Palestine. One day, what he mistook for the voice of God demanded 
that he sacrifice his only son to appease Divine wrath. But out of the 
dark and terrifying demand for the immolation of Isaac, the com- 
mon and conscientious practice of his next-door neighbors, he heard 
the deeper voice of a father’s heart and learned that human love could 
never outmatch the Divine. He dared to face the wrath of a God in 
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whom he had believed, for the newer revelation of a God of love. 
Abraham’s greatness lay in his capacity to change from inbred theo- 
logical concepts to the message speaking low within his soul. Neither 
Kierkegaard nor any other theologian can make the voice which Ab- 
raham momentarily mistook for the Divine as anything other than 
the voice of some Moloch. Yet the profound lesson of Abraham’s 
emancipation which heralded the ending of human sacrifice on dedi- 
cated altars, is continually misread into interpretations of a Divine 
wrath that has no part nor lot with the message of either the Jewish 
prophets or the Christian Gospels. 

‘To others, God seems to have passed out about the time of the 
death of St. Paul who spent his life in an attempt to free the rising 
church from the cerements of Judaism. Some would extend the Di- 
vine activity so as to include the Civitate Dei of Augustine, that great 
light of his age who turned from the living experience of the Con- 
fessions to snatch from a fading empire an institution which through 
power could block the advances of the Vandal tribes. Truly it was a 
colossal work in the advance of civilization. Many believe the living 
God extended his activity through the work of Thomas Aquinas 
whose masterly mind clarified Christian theology and made a way 
for the growth of scientific thought. Some would go so far as to be- 
lieve that God was still alive at the time of Luther, and some so bold 
as to place the date contemporary with Calvin with his burning zeal 
for God as well as against his theological opponents. More radical 
yet, there are believers in a God living contemporaneously with John 
Wesley whose ardor headed off an incipient revolution. So greatly 
looms the work of these historic figures that hardly anyone has any 
confidence in any new discovery of the Divine Will, though the 
_ present age speaks with a voice of living thunder. Certainly if there 
is a living God anywhere in the living universe whose voice needs 
utterance, it is in this day of threatened destruction. 

The waving of empty symbols of lost days before a generation 
which no longer can grasp their significance is all in vain. Unless the 
Divine Presence is demonstrated in living terms of this generation, 
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a false religion will put in His place a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Lenin, 
or a Stalin. The enervated world awaits a manifestation of Divine 
power. 

“ARK SAVING” 

The truth and beauty of the Old ‘Testament as well as its per- 
sistent values are certain to be missed in any view of its contents 
which fails to see it as the story of a living and uncompleted revela- 
tion. It must be understood as the history of the long struggle of the 
Jewish people away from the idolatrous remnants of their own back- 
ground and from the pagan influences of surrounding tribes against 
which it was the work of the prophets to warn them. We have al- 
ready noted the initial turning point from the practice of human 
sacrifice to the substitution of animals, although Abraham’s insight 
was but slowly adopted. The call of Isaiah was as clear as a bell against 
even the lesser idolatry of animal sacrifice. “Who,” cries he, “hath 
required this at your hand?” Evidently he did not charge the call to 
Jehovah. Thereby he would sweep away that body of symbolism by 
which the unregenerate heart conceals the prick of conscience, the 
call to righteous action. To Isaiah the Living God commanded them, 
“Put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; learn to 
do well; seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless; 
plead for the widow:’ Such was the formula for worship of the liv- 
ing God. In the same spirit but still more cogent, the Second Isaiah 
pictures the function of Israel as the suffering servant of Jehovah; 
the living embodiment of the Divine, pouring out his soul unto death 
and bearing the sins of many. 

There were, however, then as now, “ark savers” who dared not 
listen to the deeper voices of the human heart. The Ark remained 
within the Holy Place, more esteemed than ethical values, obedience 
to the Living Will. The story of the rescued Ark was still rehearsed. 
There could be no doubt that the Ark was advance away from the 
fires of Moloch where they and their Philistine neighbors sacrificed 
their children, but there still hung about it an aura of idolatry. Its 
capture by the Philistines had been accompanied by an outbreak of 
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the bubonic plague. Science had advanced to the point where there 
was a recognized connection with the appearance of hordes of mice 
or rats. Io turn the tide, the Philistines must restore it to Israel, but 
to end the plague they must also appease the rat-god by placing on 
the Ark an offering of golden emerods and figurines of rats. An Ark 
containing the Law was certainly an improvement in the long jour- 
ney toward a living consciousness of the Divine Spirit, but few today 
would recommend the fighting of bubonic plague with the placing 
of rat figurines on the altars of the churches. When later on the jour- 
ney of the Ark was resumed, undue solicitude for its steadiness by 
Uzzah was met with instant death. Was his sin that of trusting to the 
symbol rather than to the living Presence? 

What time the modern world faces issues that involve the future 
of all living men, we shall be lost if there appears not to us, that be- 
hind and within events, which no symbol alone can accomplish: 
consciousness of the presence of the living God. To recall the truths 
and stratagems of yesterday and attempt the revival of the expe- 
rienced assurances of other days in order to meet the crises of téday 
will not be enough. Even the field of science now discloses to us that 
we are parts of a living and moving world which responds to a liv- 
ing and moving Will, and our revelation must be appropriate to the 
present day and understanding. 


Tue PRESENCE OF LIFE 

A very remarkable article appeared recently from the pen of an 
outstanding anthropologist under the title “The Secret of Life:” 
This leading scientist of the University of Pennsylvania describes his 
search over long years for the secret of life. He has now learned to 
turn from the study of protoplasm and amoeba to the wisdom of the 
fields. When autumn comes he strides across the browning meadows 
to rest upon a stone surrounded by the evidences of the departed life 
of summer. Clinging to shoe and trousers are the evidences of a living 


iLoren C. Eiseley, Harper’s Magazine, October 1953. An advance chapter of a forthcom- 
ing volume. 
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purpose here dead but speaking of something which does not die. In 
cocklebur and sticktight, in a stranded grasshopper leg which he 
espies at his feet, there still persist the evidences of an infinite care 
spent upon the active life with which these remnants were once 


associated. 
Somewhere in this discarded machinery may lie the key to 
the secret. . . . It was only with the rise of modern biology 


and the discovery that the trail of life led backward toward 
infinitesimal beginnings in primordial sloughs that men be- 
gan serious dissection and analysis of the cell. ... From that 
day to this, biologists have poured, analyzed, minced and 
shredded recalcitrant protoplasm in a fruitless attempt to 
create life from nonliving matter. 


What once seemed so simple, the amoeba, is now found to be infi- 
nitely complex. Even the single-celled protozoans that fill the road- 
side pools are already highly adapted. 


It is only that somewhere among these seeds and beetle shells 
and abandoned grasshopper legs I find something that is not 
accounted for very clearly in the dissections to the ultimate 
virus or crystal or protein particle. 


He is stirred to deep thoughts by a recent headline in the New 
York Times announcing the artificial creation of life. “Scientist 
Predicts the Creation of Life?’ it read from a Moscow-dated dis- 
patch. Academician Olga Lepishenskaya predicts that in “the not 
too distant future Soviet scientists would create life... . The time 
is not far off when we shall be able to obtain the vital substance 
artificially?’ On this, Professor Fiseley comments: 


I suppose that in the forty-five years of my existence every 
atom, every molecule that composes me has changed its 
position or danced away or beyond to become part of 
other things. New molecules have come from the grass 
and the bodies of animals to be part of me for a little while, 
yet in this spinning, light and airy if we could but see it, 
as the dance of a midge swarm in a shaft of sunlight, my 
memories hold, and the loved face of twenty years ago is 
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before me still. Nor is that face nor all my years, caught 
cellularly as in some cold precise photographic pattern, 
some gross, mechanical reproduction of the past. My 
memory holds the past and yet paradoxically knows, at the 
same time, that the past is gone and will never come again. 
It cherishes dead faces and silenced voices, yes, and lost 
evenings of childhood. In some odd nonspatial way it con- 
tains houses and rooms that have been torn timber from 
timber and brick from brick. These have a greater per- 
manence in that midge dance which contains them than 
ever they had in the world of reality. It is for this reason 
that Academician Olga Lepishenskaya has not answered 
the kind of questions one may ask in an open field . . . if 
“dead” matter has reared up this curious landscape of 
fiddling crickets, song sparrows, and wondering men, it 
must be plain even to the most devoted materialist, that the 
matter of which he speaks contains amazing, if not dreadful 
powers, and may not impossibly be, as Hardy said, “but 
one mask of many worn by the Great Face behind?’ 


In this article so redolent with science and with insight, we catch 
a glimpse of the deep fact of the transcendence of life over matter 
and an immanence of spirit which raises long, long thoughts. 

So now I wander across what seems to many souls to be the 
sere and yellow autumn of the world. Still to my mind there cling 
the remnants of an outgrown past. The garments of that paganism 
which Abraham surmounted may still be discerned in the whiten- 
ing bones of savage tribes. I can assay a value in that early call to 
human sacrifice banefully present but which led to the higher 
concept of living sacrifice without feeling a necessity to apologize 
for Abraham’s early interpretation of the Divine. I can appreciate 
anew the call of the Hebrew prophet to discard the formalities of 
worship that had become the source of corruption, and marvel at 
the magnificent insight which led him to pen Isaiah LIII: the picture 
of the “Suffering Servant of Jehovah’ I can overlook, without 
adopting the narrowness of an Orient-minded Paul who commanded 
the women to keep silence in the churches, as I admire the tolerance 
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displayed in the sermon at the altar of “the unknown God;’ and 
am inspired at the rising symphonies of the undying chapter on 
“Charity’’ “Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not love, I am become as a sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal”’ Literal agreement with the ecclesiastical power-politics 
of St. Augustine is not essential for an appreciation of the great 
service which, under the Spirit, Augustine rendered to Western 
civilization. Though I cannot re-enter the world of Thomas Aquinas 
to measure the theological confusion he faced and downed in order 
to save the Church from the vagaries of an Oriental Platonism, I 
can appreciate his contribution to an age of scientific discovery. 
The outward evidences of Luther’s insight into the importance of 
personal faith still linger, but if we possess not the living spirit 
which made him free to move away from accepted traditions, we 
are slaves indeed. The place of Calvin in history is still marred by 
a framework which in its day arose to break a subservience which 
once bound men’s minds, but the type of slavery has shifted and 
can be overcome only through a conscious and living faith. One 
slavery cannot now be substituted for another. I pay my homage 
to that intrepid warrior of the Lord, John Wesley, who, born in 
the fastidious tradition, achieved sufficient faith in the voice of his 
own soul to break with the past and to lead the common men of 
England to an experience of the Divine. 

As in the world of nature, Professor Eiseley found the remnants 
of the past speaking of a greater power once here but vocal with 
a life now gone, so, in the realm of the Spirit, I seek in vain to 
discover in the religious symbols of the past that life which is 
manifested only in living souls. Though here lie only the tokens 
of a once-active Spirit, they speak to me of a living Power with 
capacity to build more gigantically than ever in the past and to 
lead to new and undreamed triumphs. It needs but that man shall 
be reborn to new co-operation with the Divine. Though winter 
be in the offing, spring is not far behind. 

Within the rubble of this present world, its wars, the strifes 
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of its contending theologies, the horrors of its inhumanities, I catch 
at intervals the undertones of a reality more enigmatic even than 
the problem of evil. It is the problem of good: the presence of a 
living Spirit co-operating with all men of good will. There is a 
heavenly reality, more poignant than matter, in the smile of a little 
child which speaks of unmarred innocence, in the fortitude of the 
chaplains who joyously gave their lifebelts to the common sailors, 
in Gandhi’s dying prayer for his murderer, in the devotion of an 
Albert Schweitzer who can find joy in turning from the inspiring 
melodies of a Bach to the cure of the loathsome miseries of darkest 
Africa. Not once nor twice but ever and again, I meet with the un- 
heralded devotion of loving hearts, a devotion which even the hell- 
ish sufferings of torture camps cannot quench. The Cross still towers 
above the wrecks of time. From these human experiences I hear 
the deep undertones of a Living Voice, ever-present, ever-speaking, 
whose greatness enfolds our incompleteness, and Who is as anxious 
to get His message through to this age as He ever was to com- 
municate it to the past. If He is a Living God, He must express 
Himself to living men through the medium of life rather than by 
dead phrase or formula. The wisdoms, however received, must be 
relived, must become the momentarily experienced expression of 
today’s life. Until they take hold upon living issues, religious con- 
cepts are scarcely more significant than the beat of tom-toms. The 
Living God cannot be adequately expressed apart from life, nor 
can His truth be confined to the forms in which another age has 
expressed Him. A Living God whose own experience is continued 
through the creation of worlds, could not consistently leave His 
expanding Truth to some single age out of the aeons of existence, 
nor to some creedal monopoly, nor yet to an age mentally unpre- 
pared to understand it. He has no need to don the cerements of a 
dead past, which was not always past, in order to speak to a world 
still maintained by Him in the creative process. For any age, the 
all-important truth is: “He speaketh, not spake? “Those who do 
His will shall know of the Doctrine?’ 


The Philosophy of F.C.S. Schiller 


BY 


HERBERT L. SEARLES 


L, philosophical circles Schiller is always 
thought of as one of the four great pragmatists of the latter decades 
of the nineteenth, and the first half of the twentieth century. Three 
of these, Charles S. Peirce, William James, and John Dewey—were 
American, whereas Schiller was European. 

Born in 1864 in Schleswig-Holstein on the Danish side of the 
border, his father was a German merchant who carried on his busi- 
ness with British India. He was sent to Rugby and was early picked 
as a contender for the classical scholarships of Balliol. At Balliol he 
won scholarships in classics and German, and received his degree 
in 1887 at the age of twenty-three. He spent a year as tutor in 
German at Eton and began the writing of his first important book 
Riddles of the Sphinx which was published in 1891 under the 
pseudonym of a Troglodyte. In the second and third editions his 
own name was used. He then came to America, was instructor in 
philosophy and continued further studies at Cornell University 
between 1893 and 1897, and then returned to Oxford as tutor and 
fellow in Corpus Christi College where he remained until retirement 
from active teaching in 1926. Still retaining his residence at Corpus 
Christi he began to divide his academic year between the University 
of Southern California and Oxford until 1935 when he became a 
full-time member of the staff of the former institution until his 
death in 1937. He was married in 1935. 

On his retirement from Oxford he was made a Fellow of the 
British Academy and elected to honorary membership in Mind 
Association which publishes the philosophical journal Mind, and 
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of which he had been an active member and treasurer for twenty- 
six years. He had been honored by being elected president of the 
Aristotelian Society and the Society for Psychical Research. He was 
granted the degrees of D.Sc. by Oxford in 1906 and an honorary 
LL.D. by the University of Southern California in 1935. 

Between the first publication already mentioned and the last 
articles published in The Personalist posthumously there was an 
uninterrupted flow of books, articles, and reviews from his pen 
covering a period of almost fifty years. A complete bibliography 
of his writings which has been in process for several years contains 
some 558 items, of which 15 are important books, 232 articles, and 
the remainder are reviews and polemical discussions of the books 
and papers of his friends and enemies. The major bulk of his literary 
output is mainly within the well-trodden path of academic philo- 
sophical problems such as theory of knowledge, logic, philosophy 
of science, ethics, and metaphysics. But since the very essence of 
his humanism is the concern of philosophy for human knowing, 
belief, and action, this cosmopolitan outlook led him to enter the 
controversial fields of eugenics, political philosophy, education, and 
psychical research. In all these fields we find the same lucidity of 
style and well-informed mind. He was an eloquent advocate, a 
formidable adversary, conscious of his role as an iconoclast in the 
realm of outworn dogmas and authoritarian pronouncements, and 
a champion of the creative, purposive, and progressive aspects of 
social organization and human personality. 

Any complete account of Schiller’s intellectual biography would 
need to take stock of the philosophical climate of Europe in the 
late nineteenth century, and especially at Oxford where he was 
educated and developed his philosophical outlook. In attempting 
to account for any man’s development we must look for those 
influences which provide him with a cause, something he can be 
for, and on the other hand those traditions, ideas, and institutions 
which he is against. The positive influences in Schiller’s background 
were the Darwinian theory of evolution, British empiricism, his 
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excellent classical education, and later his alliance with the 
American pragmatists. Evolutionism had established the basis for 
a voluntarist and teleological view of man’s cognitive powers 
which were held to have grown up by a process of experimentation 
in the conflicts of life. It also supplied the motive for a belief in 
novelties as the process of evolution continued. As for empiricism, 
while he was severely critical of certain aspects of it associated with 
its atomistic and cognitive psychology, he remained always a 
champion of radical empiricism, as against all forms of rationalism. 
Regarding the influence of his alliance with the American prag- 
matists, especially James, we shall speak later. 

_ On the negative side the enemies against which he tried his 
mettle and which lent a polemical tone to his writings were Herbert 
Spencer’s naturalism which seemed to him to lead to agnosticism 
and pessimism; the rationalism and intellectualism of prevailing 
Kantian and neo-Kantian epistemology; the formalism of traditional 
logic; and the absolutism of German idealism then flourishing in 
Oxford. 

I suppose that some writers are more strongly influenced by 
what they are against than by what they are for. In the battle of 
ideas which are the main instruments of conflict among philosophers, 
some are often more prolific in giving forceful expression to refuta- 
tion of truth-claims and ways of looking at the world which they 
regard as tending to perpetuate error and illusion. This seems to 
be true of Schiller. His first book was on metaphysics under the 
title Riddles of the Sphinx. It was an enthusiastic book by a young 
man of twenty-six, and attacked agnosticism, pessimism, skepticism, 
absolutism, and rationalism, all of which were to be overcome by 
a new interpretation of truth as personal purposive activity. This 
struck the keynote for his later works. Twenty years later when 
preparing a new edition he had admitted that he had changed his 
mind about much of it and suggested that a system of metaphysics 
was after all an individual and personal view of the universe pre- 
supposing personal idiosyncrasies, His final view of metaphysics 
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was that it must remain close to the sciences and seek to synthesize 
them, hence it could never be final. His next important work, 
“Axioms as Postulates;’ appeared in 1902 in a volume in which 
others of like mind contributed articles under the title Personal 
Idealism. Schiller’s contribution was intended to bring about a 
compromise between empiricism and rationalism in a voluntaristic 
theory of knowledge. The a priori universal and necessary principles 
such as found in the Kantian epistelomogy are really postulates, 
i.e., acts of the human will. A short quotation will show the tenor 
of the argument: 


It follows that the general structure of the mind and the 
fundamental principles that support it also must be con- 
ceived as growing up, like the rest of our powers and ac- 
tivities, that is, by a process of experimenting, designed to 
render the world conformable to our wishes. They will 
begin their career, that is, as demands we make upon our 
experience or in other words as postulates, and their subse- 
quent sifting, which promotes some to be axioms and leads 
to the abandonment of others, which it turns out to be too 
expensive or painful to maintain, will depend on the expe- 
rience of their working.’ 


If time permitted, further discussion of the internal situation in 
Oxford after his return from America in 1897 might be profitable. 
It will however be sufficient to indicate that F. H. Bradley, Mc- 
Taggert, and others were upholding the tradition of German ideal- 
ism. Bradley had just published his great book on metaphysics, 
Appearance and Reality. 

The conflict which was carried on between Bradley and Schiller 
is recorded in the pages of Mind. In 1903 Schiller wrote an article 
critical of Bradley’s book. He said: 

I venture to assert with the utmost trepidation, and at the 
risk of being crushed, like Mr. Bradley’s other critics, by a 


sarcastic footnote to his next article, that in putting forward 
his fundamental assumption that “ultimate reality” 1s such 


1Personal Idealism, ed. by Henry Sturt, p. 64. 
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that it does not contradict itself, and in erecting it into an 
absolute criterion, he builds in part on an unsound founda- 
tion which has not reached the bottom rock, in part on an 
airy pinnacle, a sort of what in Alpine parlance is called a 
gendarme, which will not bear the weight of the mountains 
of paradox which are subsequently heaped upon it.’ 


Bradley replied and the controversy continued for some time. Most 
- of Schiller’s replies are reprinted in his volumes Humanism (1903) 
and Studies in Humanism (1907). 

He had adopted the name “humanism” for his brand of prag- 
matism in 1903. Humanism as a philosophical term must be distin- 
guished from other brands of thought systems of the same name. It 
is not to be confused with Renaissance humanism which led the 
movement “Back to Cicero” and its concept of “humanitas” which 
regarded the classical Greek authors and their writings as models of 
human culture; nor with that of Irving Babbit and Elmer More which 
calls for a more classical emphasis in modern education; nor with 
the religious humanism of the right-wing Unitarianism; nor the 
naturalistic humanism of Corliss Lamont. Schiller’s humanism goes 
back to Protagoras and his famous dictum: ‘“‘Man is the measure of 
all things, of things that are that they are, and of things that are not 
that they are not.’ In his own words, “Humanism is best conceived 
as a protest against the assumption that logic can treat thought in ab- 
straction from its psychological context and the personality of the 
knower, i.e., that knowledge can be dehumanized:’ Or again, “Hu- 
manism is merely the perception that the philosophic problem con- 
cerns human beings striving to comprehend a world of human ex- 
perience by the resources of human minds:’® 

In a late article he tells us his reasons for not adopting the name 
“pragmatism”: 

I had speedily found out that pragmatism was a very bad 
name and apt to hang any dog that bore it. For one thing, it 
took half an hour just to explain the word. For another it 


4 ‘ 5 , 
Humanism, p. 185. 8Studies in Humanism, p. 11. 
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was a misnomer and a malformation. One had to disclaim 
the relation to “practise” with which it was commonly 
credited, or discredited. For the Greek “pragmata” means 
things rather that acts. James had taken over “pragmatism” 
from his friend Peirce, who was far from sharing his liter- 
ary felicity, and did not by any means approve of the use to 
which James put his word. But when I wrote to James and 
proposed the substitution of “humanism” he replied it was 
too late. The word “pragmatism” had caught on, and could 
not be uprooted. Of course, the enemies of the new ideas 
had joyfully taken it up, for they saw at once what a bad 
and stupid word it was.* 


Schiller had met William James somewhere around 1895; later he 
tells us: “I had met him only about twice; though five minutes after 
meeting him I found myself talking to him as if I had known him all 
my life. It ought to be impressed on all American students of phi- 
losophy, from their Freshman year on, what a very great man James 
was. I have met only two men I should really call great, and Arthur 
Balfour is the other?”® 

Schiller had reviewed James’s Will to Believe when it appeared 
in 1897, and from that time on they were close friends and worked 
together to promote the new philosophy. Ralph Barton Perry in The 
Thought and Character of William James, Chapter LXXX, reprints 
much of the correspondence which passed between the two friends 
during a period of thirteen years. There is a sense of comradeship in 
a great crusade. James wrote, “So we must fly a banner and start a 
school”? The two men had much in common and some differences. 
James was content to preach the new doctrine and let it gradually 
replace the old. Schiller was more inclined to attack with rapierlike 
wit and irony the views he did not approve. James suggested to Schil- 
ler in his review of Personal Idealism that he “tone down a little the 
exuberance of his polemic wit.’ The next year he wrote, “I rejoiced 
when you wrote me that your rejoinder to Bradley was to be scrupu- 


4“FTymanisms and Humanism? The Personalist, Vol. 18, No. 4. 
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lously polite (or words to that effect) because... it is astonishing how 
many persons resent in your past writings what seems to them ‘bad 
taste’ in the way of polemical jeers and general horse-play:’ Schiller, 
however, did not agree but wrote that each man should use his own 
method and that his “aim is to show that, just by their own standards, 
their thinking [his opponents’ ] is loose and their doctrines inadequate:”* 

As we have already indicated, the main theme of humanism was 
a voluntaristic theory of knowledge. A good deal of the controversy 
was over the definition of the concept of truth, and the establishment 
of criteria of truth. Schiller had stated the humanist voluntaristic 
theory of knowledge in various ways. Knowledge grows out of hu- 
man needs, it is purposive and selective, it is verified by its applica- 
tion, it is relative to human personality. But he had always protested 
against a misunderstanding. The enemies of humanism and pragma- 
tism have falsely converted the proposition “All truths are useful” 
into “Anything that is useful is true:’ In an unpublished letter to 
Dr. H. Wildon Carr, dated 1913, commenting on Carr’s book The 
Problem of Truth he said: “I must of course continue to object to 
the ‘convertibility of truth and utility’ charge as I have done from 
the start. I know how inconvenient this protest is for the ordinary 
critic, because it destroys .. . (as Dunville once naively said at the 
Aristotelian Society) his whole misconception of pragmatism; but 
your phrase (p. 62) about ‘simply identifying’ truth and utility looks 
too fatally like an indorsement of this calumny?’ 

In another place he said: “From ‘all truths are useful’ and ‘work’ 
it does not follow that anything useful or anything that works (say 
a lie) is true. And Humanists have never committed this blunder or 
entertained this delusion?’ We come now to a brief discussion of what 
may perhaps be considered Schiller’s most important contribution, 
namely, his destructive attack upon traditional formal logic in his 
book Formal Logic (1912) and his constructive Logic for Use 
(1929). 


®Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, Vol. Il, PP. 503, 508. 
‘J. H. Muirhead, Contemporary British Philosophy, P- 404. 
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His first criticism is that formal logic abstracts from personal 
meaning. For him meaning is entirely a psychological phenomenon 
depending upon the person making the judgment in a given context 
and ata particular time and place. He protests against the attempt 
to divorce psychology from logic. There is no such thing as “pure 
thought’ “There is no thought process which is not positively initi- 
ated and directed (i.e., more or less willed) or which is not colored 
by feelings and emotions:”* Therefore there is always the problem of 
ambiguity in any attempt at formal argument which becomes merely 
verbal. Much of his criticism of the syllogism is aimed at its claim to 
be demonstrative, i.e., as an instrument of absolute proof. An absolute 
demonstration would have to begin with absolutely true premises. 
Now all premises are in need of actual verification, since if they are 
only probable, as all empirical premises must be then the conclusion 
is only probable, i.e., not absolutely proved. Aristotle tried to over- 
come this difficulty by resorting to intuition of the primary premises 
by mous or “intuitive reason,’ but if this immediate certainty were 
questioned then he would be forced to distinguish true from false 
intuition. Or if we take it from the viewpoint of absolutistic logic 
and coherence we do not need to prove the individual propositions, 
but find that they mutually support each other in an all-embracing 
system in which every part supports every other part. But then syllo- 
_ gistic thinking is a mere groping for systematic coherence. 

If, however, the premises are taken to be merely hypothetical 
then the conclusion is in need of actual verification—it merely pre- 
dicts what would happen if the premises were in fact true. Because 
of his preoccupation with criticism of the traditional logic, Schiller 
failed to keep abreast of advances being made in the new logic of 
relations and symbolic logic. He persisted in calling them merely 
formal and useless but interesting as a word game. He was not un- 
aware, however, that in mathematics formal thinking is carried on 
quite successfully in abstraction from verbal meaning and material 


8Studies in Humanism, p. 99. 
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truth, and that when applied renders an invaluable service in science. 
As early as 1896 he wrote an article on “Non-Euclidian Geometry 
and the Kantian A Priori?’ and showed a thorough knowledge of the 
discussion going on at that time in the French scientific journals by 
Poincaré, Renouvier, De Broglie, and others. He writes: - 


The certainty of geometry is thereby shown to be nothing 
but the certainty with which conclusions follow from non- 
contradictory premises; in each geometry it flows from the 
definitions. The certainty with which the sum of the angles 
of a triangle may be asserted to equal two right angles in 
Euclidian geometry, is precisely the same as that with which 
it may be shown to be greater or less in non-Euclidian sys- 
tems. This shows that certainty is the sense of intrinsic con- 
sistency has nothing to do with the question of the value 
and real validity of a geometry. The latter depends on the 
possibility of systematizing our spatial experience by means 
of the geometry. Our experience being what it is, we find 
the Euclidian the simplest and most effective system, alike 
to cover the facts and to calculate the divergences between 
the ideal and the actual results; and so we use it. But if our 
experience were different, a non-Euclidian system might 
conceivably seem preferable. In short, as applied, a geom- 
etry is not certain, but useful.° 


Speaking of the Empirical Explanation of Mathematical Truth 
in his chapter on “Scientific Method” in Logic for Use (1929), he 
writes: 


It can no longer be conceded that mathematical truth is 
sui generis, purely a priori, ultimate and unanalyzable. Its 
necessity is merely that of inference; it flows from the 
definitions which lay down the rules for the game of 
mathematics. Like other hypotheses those of mathematics 
had not only to suggest themselves to the human mind and 
to issue from the human imagination, but also (2) to be 
stimulated by some empirical cue. Actually it was long 
experience of things in the physical world, which spon- 


®*Humanism, pp. 91-92. 
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taneously grouped themselves into classes and were almost 
indifferent to the way they were moved about, which 
suggested to arithmetic the hypothesis of units, entirely 
alike, and utterly unaffected by any manipulations... The 
axioms and postulates of Euclid, therefore, are imaginative 
constructions suggested by experience. They were origi- 
nally hypotheses: but they were a great success, and proved 
applicable to many aspects of physical reality. Thus (3) 
they were relevant to scientific problems and applicable 
to the real, which is perhaps the most valuable requirement 


in a good hypothesis.*° 
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- A word should be said in conclusion about the interests Schiller 


the application of biology to social life, as a sort of social 
hygiene on a large scale, and further, so taken, it seems 
destined to make trouble in a world which has long grown 
used to unhygienic, dirty ways. Its habits and traditions 
are profoundly anti-eugenical, and it is besides highly 
resistant to new ideas. It will not be easy, therefore, to 
persuade the world how unhygienic its old ways are, nor 
how urgent it is to cleanse its Augean stables with scientific 
disinfectants, not only if it would progress and prosper, 
but even if it would survive.” 


His interest in psychical research was genuine, but largely of 
an open mind ready to be persuaded of anything which was capable 
of producing convincing evidence for its truth. He regards research 
in this field as an excellent training ground in scientific method 
because of its difficulties. He wrote: 


For does it not stand to reason if we stop to reflect fora 
moment, that the mind must become most poignantly con- 


10. ogic For Use, pp. 357-8. 11Eugenics and Politics, pp. 1-2. 


had in the borderline problems such as eugenics and psychical 
research. He had started to contribute to the Eugenics Review in 
1910 and later published two books on the subject. He was serious 
about the practicality of eugenical reform and proposed a program 
for stemming the tide of racial degeneration. Eugenics meant: 
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scious of its procedures and of the risks it runs, in a subject 
where everything may be tried and nothing may be taken 
for granted, where every step may go astray and the 
wildest guesses may hit the mark, where every inference 
plainly has an emotional and a practical interest which may 
make it or mar it, and where the whole field is permeated 
by violent prejudices which may at any point and to any 
extent distort and discredit the testimony on both sides of 
every question? Not a subject to attract the timid, but 
surely excellent to test one’s logical head.” 

It is perhaps too early to make an estimate of Schiller’s permanent 
place in philosophy. As a writer of philosophical prose, I think it 
has already been decided in his favor. Dr. Allan Shields in prepara- 
tion for his study of Schiller, circulated a questionnaire seeking for 
data and opinions from philosophers on various pertinent points. 
These have not been published but I have seen them. Naturally, 
the comments run the gamut from extreme praise to unfavorable 
criticism. He is held by one to be “An original, whom, like C. S. 
Peirce, a future generation will discover; and by another, “His 
function was polemical, and passes as the need for his particular 
polemic passes:’ 

I personally find that students like to read Schiller and that they 
enjoy his rapierlike wit and his ability to see even his own profession 
as a philosopher in a somewhat humorous perspective. As to his 
relevance to the living problems being discussed in the contemporary 
journals and philosophical schools it can be fairly said that his 
tendency to extreme subjectivism has suffered eclipse during an 
era of realism, and his opinions on the uselessness of formalism are 
not taken very seriously. He, however, stands as a worthy cham- 
pion of those who cannot accept the current logical empiricist’s 
theory of human values as purely emotive or volitional and entirely 
divorced from cognition. Schiller’s humanistic voluntarism which — 
involves the concept of personality as a valuational-cognitive unity 
seems essentially and permanently valid. 


12T he Case For and Against Psychic Research, ed. by Murchison, p- 218. 


Descartes and Scientific Presuppositions 


BY 
LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 


a PAPER illustrates the paradox that “One 
Probability Equals One Impossibility; for we are concerned with 
two philosophical assumptions, each thoroughly legitimate by itself, 
which produces a logical but highly illegitimate consequence when 
they are put together. 

The first is Cartesian dualism: the doctrine that mind and 
matter are utterly different in nature. And because this doctrine 
has been so heavily overlaid with criticisms, it is worth noting that 
on the evidence of experience, it is the natural and inevitable 
philosophy, compared to which any other seems somewhat of a 
tour de force. The notions of matter which we obtain through 
sense experience are all reducible to space and motion, with no 
evidence of the existence of awareness or preference. The notion 
of mind which we obtain through introspection is reducible to 
awareness and preference, and there is no evidence that any mental 
state has spatial qualities or moves. This is not an argument for 
dualism, it is intended merely to show that dualism is a respectable 
and conservative position. 

The same is true for the philosophical assumption that natural 
laws exist and are intelligible. The basic assumption of science is 
that a necessary and sufficient cause can be found for any phe- 
nomenon, and the conception held by science until very recently 
was that the necessary and sufficient cause would also be rational: 
that is, that its nature would be such that its action could be logically 
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derived from it. This doctrine is also very plausible, deriving its 
justification from two sources. First, our minds work in this way, 
and we naturally feel that nature ought to work that way too; so 
strongly at times that we use self-evidence as an argument. Secondly, 
and more importantly, the assumption has been used in science, in 
philosophy, and in the ordinary affairs of life, with highly satis- 
factory results. 

These two assumptions, then, are wholly reasonable. But put 
them together and we have a totally unacceptable result: that mind 
cannot affect matter and that matter cannot affect mind. Consider 
a physical event, for example: it must consist of one or more items 
of change, each being a vector quantity. A rational explanation of 
how a mental event produces this result must show why the result 
occurred at this place rather than any other, with this quantity of 
motion rather than any other, and in this direction rather than any 
other. And if the nature of mind is not spatial, it is clear that it 
cannot do this. Mind and matter are causally unrelated, and there 
can be no cause of a physical event other than another physical 
event; no cause of a mental event other than another mental event. 

But this conclusion is clearly contrary to fact and unacceptable. 
Descartes and Geulinx were satisfied to attribute the actuality of 
the impossible to God, as though it were more satisfactory that a 
perfect God should be irrational than that nature should be so. 
Other philosophers followed with other solutions: double-aspect 
monisms and idealisms, with a strong preference for idealism, which 
is the most logical result of the breakdown of dualism. For as 
Descartes himself had pointed out, it is at least conceivable that 
matter should not exist, whereas the existence of mental states is 
indubitable. 

The solution of idealism has its own difficulties, with which 
we are not concerned here, and in addition it is peculiarly unpal- 
atable to those whose work lies in the fields of the physical sciences, 
or who are impressed by their tremendous prestige. Faced with 
the apparent necessity of choosing between mind and matter, such 
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men, led by La Mettrie, unhesitatingly choose matter, regardless 
of the philosophical absurdity of the position. Or, perhaps some 
compromise may be reached, such as epiphenomenalism, which 
might be described as a natural first-aid station for disappointed 
materialists. The absurdity of these views is so obvious that they 
have received little support from serious thinkers, but they have 
been accepted by a sufficient number of the unphilosophical to 
have had a pervasive influence in the history of science. That the 
absurdity of materialism and pseudomaterialism did not impress 
itself upon men who were otherwise intelligent must be accounted 
for by the restriction of their interests to the physical sciences. To 
a person of such limited interests, the assumption that physical 
events can only have physical causes is powerfully supported by 
the fact that a physical scientist, using tools which are basically 
extensions of the sense organs, could not observe a nonphysical 
cause if such existed. 

Materialism and pseudomaterialism have had serious effect upon 
psychology and the social sciences which, in a sort of hero-worship 
of physics, have modeled themselves upon that discipline that 
‘attempted to reduce themselves to physical concepts and to some 
such mathematical basis as is found in physics. Thus we find such 
devices as the hedonistic calculus and the economic man, the use 
of figures and mathematical procedures even when there is nothing 
to measure, and, above all, the doctrine of reductionism. 

More especially, mind became something to be ashamed of: a 
béte noire, a skeleton in the closet. I forget who it was who said 
that psychology had first lost its soul, then its mind, and finally 
lost consciousness: at any rate, the development was typical of all 
the social sciences. The priority of matter was unquestioned, even 
though it might be meaningless. Furthermore the faintly disreputable 
odor of mental events caused us to invent new words and phrases 
to use to replace the well-known ones: a sort of intellectual double- 
talk. Instead of the blatant reference to mental influences upon 
physical events, we substituted “stimulus-response,’ or the more 
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recent and mouth-filling “organismic-environmental interrelation- 
ships.’ 

We cannot avoid accepting and living with certain patent facts: 
that in sensation, for example, objects influence ideas; and that in 
desire, ideas influence behavior. The incompatibility of these facts 
with our theories becomes tolerated when our awareness of the 
incompatibility becomes dulled through habituation. But new cases 
arouse old prejudices. If mind can influence so much as a single 
electron or its field of force, the idea of the independence of matter 
and mind is completely shattered, and there is no logical reason to 
object to the influence of mind upon bodily state not normally 
controlled, as in the cases of hypnosis and hysteria, or upon extra- 
bodily objects, as was reported, among other cases, in some experi- 
ments on telekinesis by Sir William Crookes. Certainly there is no 
valid reason, even on the theory we are considering, to object to 
telepathy: only the same irrational prejudice against previously 
unrecognized forms of mental efficacy is operative. 

I am not engaged in an argument for the truth of, nor for our 
acceptance of the factuality of any of these causal relationships. 
Nor is this even to be construed as a plea to consider the pertinent 
evidence; for an entomologist has just as much right to be uncon- 
cerned with telekinesis as with mineralogy, although a philosopher 
hardly has the same excuse as the scientist. But there are two atti- 
tudes, sufficiently prevalent in academic circles that we have prob- 
ably all encountered them, which cannot be justified in the least. 
The first is the attitude of those who assume that any facts or 
theories which contradict their presuppositions must be false, and 
who are ready to argue to this effect without giving serious con- 
sideration to the evidence for the other side. The second attitude is 
that of those who avoid contact with these fields, because it might 
trouble them, or even make them change their minds. Such a posi- 
tion is identical with that of the contemporaries of Galileo who 
refused to look through his telescope for fear of what they might 
see there. 
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At this point the presentation of my thesis has actually been 
completed. Two perfectly reasonable and well-supported hypotheses 
logically generate a third which is unacceptable, and in the reaction 
have occasioned a prejudice which has influenced the development 
of the social sciences and which is still today prevalent among phi- 
losophers, scientists, and the lay public. 

But when the conclusion of an argument points out a highly 
undesirable aspect of the contemporary world, it is difficult to 
leave it at that, and I am unable to resist the temptation to offer a 
remedy. So, I shall now proceed to suggest that remedy. Let me 
apologize, in passing, for the necessarily sketchy nature of the 
presentation. 

In dealing with the unfortunate situation in which we find 
ourselves, we notice that there is both a practical and a theoretical 
problem involved. The practical one, fortunately, is not too diffi- 
cult to solve: for the objection to prejudice is so thoroughly 
ingrained in our scientific tradition that the recognition that preju- 
dice exists is often enough to make it cease to be. This is all the 
more true when the doctrine causing the prejudice is one that 
cannot be consistently maintained, and which is logically derived 
from two principles each of which is today viewed with considerable 
suspicion. 

The theoretical problem is not so readily solved. Neither the 
senesis of a problem nor a change in the fashion in ideas has any 
mportance to the philosopher who must deal with the problem 
tself. The fact remains—and a very tough fact it is—that the two 
srinciples with which we start are both very plausible and very 
ittractive, but that if we maintain both of them we are led inevitably 
0 a proposition which is contradicted by experience. Clearly then, 
we must either abandon Cartesian dualism or else we must abandon 
he form of rationalism which maintains that laws are intelligible, 
sr both. Modern philosophical history consists largely of efforts to 
ind a suitable replacement for one or both of these propositions. 

Dualism is not only plausible, as was argued earlier in this paper, 
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but the history of modern philosophy shows it to be well-nigh 
inevitable. For each theory which has been offered to meet the 
difficulties of dualism merely repeats those difficulties in another 
form. Consider, for example, a Berkeleian idealism which makes 
matter merely an idea in the mind of God. Then God has ideas 
about extension and motion, and other ideas about awareness and 
preference; and if we maintain the second principle, there ought 
to be no connection between the two. Or take, as another example, 
a Leibnizian monadism conceived as a double-aspect theory rather 
than as a parallelism or as an idealism. Each monad is both an idea 
and a spatial object. But how can the idea that a monad is Or 
possesses, affect or be affected by its spatial movement? Much the 
same sort of difficulty seems to arise whatever view alternative to 
dualism be adopted. For any adequate escape from our difficulties 
we must therefore turn to a critical examination of our second 
presupposition. 

Modern times have seen very considerable objections to ration- 
alism, in which we can distinguish two trends which are important 
for our purposes, First, there is the empirical tendency, leading 
most recently to the conclusion that laws are merely descriptive: 
shorthand approximations which in the course of scientific self- 
criticism become asymptotic to reality. The second is the pragmatic 
trend, making reason a biological tool of an organism, reasonably 
well suited, as are other parts and functions, for the task of keeping 
the organism alive, but not at all adequate to the philosophical task 
of understanding the universe. Despite these doctrines, however, it 
remains a brute fact that rational conclusions based on empirical 
evidence have a habit of being verified by subsequent experience. 
The simplest case is that of mere repetition: the uniformity of nature. 
But much more than this may be involved, as when the elaborate 
calculations of Leverrier led to the discovery of Neptune, or in the 
more recent outstanding example of the atom bomb. More important, 
the assumption that nature must be, as it were, fair to all possible 
observers, and act in accordance with laws that would be similar 
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for all of them, is pure abstract rationalism, not empirically based; 
yet it is the foundation of Einstein’s speculations, which have re- 
ceived several experimental verifications and have failed in no 
instances as yet. It is not so important as evidence that the same 
assumption, applied to ethics, provides the only possible basis for 
social living. 

The effect of this is that as long as we speak in an a priori 
_ fashion, we must admit that rationalism may be wrong and that 
nature has no obligation to live up to our expectations. Nevertheless, 
as empiricists, we must note that she usually does so. The justification 
for rationalism is largely empirical. 

Thus our problem cannot be solved by abandoning rationalism. 
But rationalism may be so limited that it will not have the self-destruc- 
tive implications which we are trying to avoid. It is clear that claims 
of rational self-evidence are generally no more than the mental per- 
sistence of concepts to which we have become accustomed, and that 
great changes in our mental habits may be required without in the 
least overthrowing rationalism. Thus man was long accustomed to 
considering the earth flat, space three-dimensional and Euclidean, 
species eternal, and so on: and there has been a great outcry each time 
one of these presuppositions was attacked. Yet the challenge to one 
of these presuppositions is not a challenge to rationalism itself. ‘The 
surface of a sphere is no more and no less rational and open to ra- 
tional inquiry than is a plane surface, and there are an infinity of 
other equally rational surfaces: a two-, four-, or seven-dimensional 
space is logically ona par with a three-dimensional one, and so on. Let 
us therefore recognize that all that rationalism demands is that any 
particular event must be integrated with events in all other places, 
with events at all other times, and with all other types of events. ‘The 
existence, then, of apparently dissimilar entities, mental and physical, 
does not imply that they are causally unrelated, but on the contrary, 
that there exists in this case as in the case of any other group of phe- 
nomena, an inclusive and consistent pattern of interrelationships. 


Essential Varieties of Existentialism 


BY 
D. H. RHOADES 


de HISTORICAL ROOTS of existentialism lie 
primarily outside the classical elements in our tradition. There is 
something of it in Scriptural religion, in the mystics, in the inward- 
ness of Jacob Boehme. The movement appeared more definitely a 
little more than a hundred years ago in the writings of Schelling, 
Kierkegaard, and Marx. Schelling gave the central motif in his in- 
sistence that we know “existence” immediately, as we know persons 
in their self-expression. Kierkegaard sought authentic self-knowl- 
edge. Marx tried to recall men’s attention to the human equation, and 
particularly to man’s estrangement from himself in an industrial or- 
der. Dostoevski explored the depths of human character and expe- 
rience, exerting a large pervasive influence on continental understand- 
ing of men and society. Barth by-passed the traitorous institutions of 
men, to place reliance on direct confrontation, both in judgment and 
in support, by his Maker. Husserl essayed a new beginning for phi- 
losophy to replace defaulting Neo-Kantianism, finding the world of 
phenomena sufficient for legitimate needs. Jaspers recovered Kierke- 
gaard for contemporary thought and built a philosophy on the im- 
mediacies of experience. Heidegger followed Husserl in the main, 
with overtones of nihilism. Sartre, artist and phenomenologist, made 
existentialism a faith and ethos for the lonely and hunted Maquisard. 
Bergson raised intuition above logic as the way to knowing life, pro- 
viding fundamental inspiration for Marcel. Buber has given perhaps 
the clearest primacy to the immediacies of interpersonal relations. 
Brunner has assimilated this immediacy to an imposing theological 
system. 
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ComMMon CHARACTERISTICS OF EXISTENTIALISM 


Among the characteristics common to all or most forms of exis- 
tentialism are the following: 


(1) Existence Is Prior to Essence. Any notion of what man is, 
essentially, must be derived, if at all, from my awareness of what I 
am, actually and inescapably, under the undeniable pressures and 
stresses which hold me, this moment. No general definition in terms 
of a categorically ordered outer world will do. I can know only as I 
am involved in that which I know. Concreteness precedes the build- 
up of what I essentially am at any point. 

(2) Existence Is a Continuing Crisis-Freedom. I am condemned 
to be free. There are no set structures within me or without, in which 
to take refuge from the ever-present demand for decision. 


(3) Existence Means Anxiety in the Face of Nothingness. For 
one who faces uncharted and unchartable possibilities, the effect is 
of standing face to face with Nothingness. He is free to act—but up- 
on what? Especially when political, economic, or cultural landmarks 
fail, men can act but they cannot plan their actions except by arbi- 
trary choice. 

Nothingness is not unreality; it is grimly real enough; it is just 
no-thing-ness, and no-thing-ness looms as nonbeing with an infinite 
threat. Thus one is brought to a halt. No appropriate action is pos- 
sible, and yet one is free to do anything except not to do anything. 
And so one acts, from inner necessity, and with immeasurable dread. 
Only the one who acts in the fulness of his dread, who plumbs it to 
its depths, will find there, unexpectedly, himself. 

(4) Existence Transcends the Rational. For the existentialist, the 
rationality of Western thought, from Descartes until now, is bank- 
rupt. For rationality takes an objective “reality” as its starting point. 
But only the subjective can yield truth. And the subjective finds it- 
self in decision—for which no rationally adequate reason can be given. 

(5) Realization of Existence Means Estrangement. There are 
those who seek aloofness, Epoche, as a philosophical perspective. But 
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for most, estrangement comes by the breakdown of community, the 
community of the familiar and assured. Even the old self, the social, 
public, taken-for-granted self, is now strange. The inmost, deepest 
self must agonize alone, unless, somehow, it meet another self like 
unto it. 


(6) Existence Means and Requires a Return to Immediacy. Uhere 
is a difference between reality as arranged by conventional categories 
and reality as stumbled upon unawares. Only of the latter is one real- 
ly aware in first-hand, undistorted fashion. Whatever is beheld as 
defined object is ipso facto one step removed from real awareness. 
And this principle applies most significantly to oneself. But can I be 
immediately aware of aught other than myself? 


One of the more instructive controversies, in which religion, psy- 
chology, ethics, social theory, and philosophy were intermingled, was 
that which raged about the New England theology in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. In general the Calvinists were arrayed 
against the Arminians and, later, the Unitarians, and others having 
much in common with them. Ostensibly the fundamental issues were 
theological concepts concerning the nature and providence of God, 
and the nature, value, and proper piety of men. But the controversy 
becomes most definitive when seen as a conflict between two basic 
sets of value-judgments: on the one hand, the value-judgments of 
solitary piety and introspection, and on the other the value-judgments 
of social ethics and religion stamped by the experience of human fel- 
lowship. In this light, the absolutes of the Calvinists and the mutu- 
alities and personalistic emphases of their opponents make inevitable 
sense. 

A very similar dichotomy appears applicable to variations within 
existentialism, especially if our judgments are sharpened by reference 
to pertinent psychological perspectives. 

We select and modify Reality in the process of knowing it. The 
terms “project,” “projection,” and “projection-system” are understood 
in this discussion as referring to a process, both general and specific, 
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of interposing constructs, or construct elements, of our own devising 
between the knowing subject and the referend usually termed the 
“object” of knowledge. What we “see” and how we see it is deter- 
mined in lesser or greater part by our predispositions, habits, conven- 
tions, moods, interests, etc. 

We tend to see ourselves neither as others see us, nor as we actual- 
ly are. It is well, both for functional efficiency and for working rela- 
tionships with others, that we do develop more or less self-consistent 
pictures of ourselves and of our more important relationships. But we 
profit by these pictures only at a price, and sometimes the price is 
high. The great danger is that we may forget that the pictures are 
pictures, instrumental constructs, and identify them uncritically with 
our real selves and relations. Horney* contrasts the “Real Self” and 
the “‘Idealized Self” (or idealized ego). 

Projection of the Idealized Self involves projective modification 
of the significant environment. The individual must make at least a 
working unity out of his world, and of necessity his projective dis- 
tortions of himself require corresponding distortions of his percep- 
tions of the things and persons about him. The projections just noted 
combine with demands for rational unity, and needs for coming to 
terms with inner realities not consciously defined, to determine the 
nature of philosophical systems and systematic religious structurings 
of reality. It is essential to community of meanings and to commu- 
nication that a “common reality” be established. Cultures, literary 
movements, philosophies, create a common world-as-agreed-upon 
which may dominate a period or a locale. 

Projection-Systems Do Break Down. The breakdown of col- 
lective systems has marked many turning points in the history of 
thought. Such a breakdown occurred at the time of the Reformation, 
both as cause and as effect of that movement. As Jung* has pointed 
out, the elaborate system of projection symbols, incorporated in 
Church creed and cults, by which unconscious realities were dealt’ 


1Horney, Karen: Neurosis and Human Growth. 
2See Schaer, op. cit., pp. 168 ff.; Jung, C. G.: Psych. Typen, p. 360, etc. 
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with and kept under control, largely lost their effectiveness, and the 
dangerous realities became inescapable immediacies. Of the repro- 
jection of those realities, the prevalence of superstition, demons, and 
fanaticisms of all sorts, provides telling evidence. 

Likewise, and more frequently, do individuals experience the 
breakdown of the “world” built up by thought and will. The “things,” 
for long so comfortingly stable, disintegrate, and no-thing-ness be- 
comes a terrible reality. Without either acknowledged “self” or fa- 
miliar context, the self is thrown back on its own, strange subjectivity. 

The Breakdown of Projection Means Return to Immediacy—of 
Some Sort. There is a return to the Real Self, the immediate Subject. 
This Real Self and the “world” of hitherto familiar “things” are now 
realized to be estranged from each other. Over against the subject, 
crowding in yet elusive to all rationalistic grasp, is a no-thing-ness 
which appears as horrifying Nothingness. 

No individual will remain for long as sheer Subject without ref- 
erence to some Otherness, objective or subjective. He cannot remain 
self-consciously shut up with himself. There are two ways out, one 
deceptive but subjectively tolerable, the other the way of rebirth and 
creativity. The first way “out” is by construction of a new projec- 
tion-system, similar to the one lost, but far more narrowly peculiar 
to oneself. For it is far less criticized by social experience, and only 
by grace of brute ecological togetherness does it escape pure solip- 
sism. Ideationally, it is not lacking in social figures; there are other 
projection-delineated “‘selves’”—there may be a God-symbol, but 
every determinative referend is ultimately in the self. 

But it is possible that the individual, finally aware of his authentic 
subject-hood, will so move outward from himself that he will meet 
other Subjects likewise moving out to meet. No longer does he re- 
duce them into objects, as Circe turned men into swine. He does not 
operate upon, but rather meets them, and is met. And it is at least an 
interesting fact, that those who affirm immediate awareness of other 
human selves, tend also to affirm a God met in the same way. 

The essence of existentialism, we suggest, is best expressed in the 
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phrase “Return to immediacy:”* The essential varieties are best identi- 
fied in terms of the basic types of immediacy acknowledged. Rather 
than attempt a full and graduated scale of immediacy-experiences, we 
shall consider it sufficient to outline the extremes together with the 
most instructive middling or ambiguous position. 

Martin Heidegger. A student of Husserl, Heidegger developed 
the phenomenological method as an abstracting and analysis of intu- 
itional consciousness. Examination of the active, reflective conscious- 
ness is considered adequate for knowledge of reality. On Heidegger’s 
existential presupposition that estrangement has occurred, and that, 
by the recognition of that fact, the rational “world” is debunked as 
the projection-system that it is, this methodology makes solid, if lim- 
ited sense. Man operates in a situation of Unheimlichkeit, strange, 
eerie, inhospitable. Ever before him is not only outward no-thing- 
ness, but his own inevitable death, his absolute nonbeing. Others are 
“there, primarily as my possibility of receiving the love I so desper- 
ately need. If I care for them, it is by free self-projection. That is, I 
know them either as possible means to myself as object, or as possible 
objects to which I may elect to be means. The wise man is the one 
who, his passions disengaged, finds self-sufficiency in self-projection 
toward—the future of himself. Of concrete, personal meeting, there 
is little or none. And, quite naturally, no God. 

Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre began with Descartes’ Cogito and Hei- 
degger’s analysis, and has worked both toward largely ethical pur- 
poses. The Cogito is an enlarged version, recognizing that in so far 
as man has any immediate awareness of himself, it is of himself in 
some sort of context. 

Sartre assumes that rootlessness is a precondition of essential exis- 
tentialism. Solitude, but with absolute self-responsibility, is the truth 
of existence. A man must, as Heidegger had said, project himself into 
the future; he must invent “himself” and play his role consistently. 
| Scarcely could one ask a clearer affirmation of the secondary projec- 


8So is, essentially, Tillich; see his article “Existential Philosophy; Journal of the History 
of Ideas, 1944, pp. 44-70. 
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tion-system as a “solution” to sheer solipsism. Having chosen alone, 
one bears the consequences alone, without hope of mercy. To other 
subjects, human or divine, he has no authentic access, though he may 
experience authentic discomfiture if someone looks at him. Some- 
thing happens to his control of his projected world. But Sartre re- 
fuses to exploit this fact. 

A little less extreme than Heidegger, Sartre still stands close to 
him at the pole of solitary-subjectivity, with no clear escape from 
solipsism. 


(1) Karl Jaspers. In formal epistemology, Jaspers does not differ 
crucially from Heidegger and Sartre. He acknowledges that a world- 
picture can only be that of an individual, and that no world-picture 
can successfully obscure the underlying no-thing-ness. But that is 
only the formal side. Jaspers, the existential man, lives in another 
world than do the aforementioned thinkers. His is a world of real 
selves with whom direct communication is possible, a world of finite 
selves, and a God. Therefore, formal Nothingness does not inspire 
dread, except in those incapable of intellectual humility. 


(2) Gabriel Marcel. For Marcel, the Cartesian Cogito is incapa- 
ble of escaping solipsism. More than that, it is fundamentally dis- 
oriented in that it does not deal first with the concrete. Here Marcel 
is faithful to his master, Bergson. The most significant immediacies 
are experiences of fellowmen as ““Thous;’ not its or even hes, and the 
essentially like experience of the Divine Presence. Like Jaspers, Mar- 
cel is quite undismayed by the theoretical opaqueness of ultimate 
reality. Persons, however mysterious, can be known by immediate 
acquaintances. Again, the basis for overwhelming dread is simply not 
present. 


(3) Martin Buber. Perhaps no one has more unequivocally rested 
everything on interpersonal relation than has Martin Buber. “In the 
beginning is relation’’* The two primary words are hyphenated: 
I-Thou and I-It. Only in meeting are the J and the Thou fully them- 
selves; in beholding the /¢ and experiencing it as an object, the J is 


‘Buber, Martin: J and Thou, p. 18. 
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only partially its true self. “J; taken by itself, simply does not exist, 
though its personal basis may be present. “Relation is mutual,” be- 
tween man and man or between man and God. “All real living is 
meeting:’* And the relation is direct, without intervention of aims, 
desires, or ideation. But the /-Thou experience mediates the whole 


to the J and the Thou. 


God, for Buber, is both other and present; any notion of wholly- 
otherness he emphatically rejects. Since “by means of every particu- 
Jar Thou the primary word addresses the eternal Thou?” one does 
not come to God by turning from men. Not the world, or life in the 
world, separates a man from God, but a false world of It which he 
creates for himself, a world which has never known the redemptive 
moment of the /-T’hou meeting. “. . . He who has been forsaken by 
the beings to which he spoke the true Thou will be raised up by 
God, but not he who himself forsook the beings:”® 

Buber draws the line sharply between the Real Self, which must 
never be denied or given up, and that false, constructed, authoritarian 
self, in which faithless souls seek refuge from the uncontrollability of 
the real world of relations, which uncontrollability they mistake for 
unreliability. This false self must be cast aside. 

Soren Kierkegaard. We consider Kierkegaard as the representa- 
tive of middling or ambiguous existentialism, not because he is clearly 
at dead center on the scale of variation, but because of his intrinsic 
importance and because of the glaring instructiveness of his ambigu- 
ities and inner contradictions. 

Kierkegaard’s first effort was to recover true subjectivity. Specu- 
lation, system, objectivity—all were for him substitutes for truth and 
barriers to genuine piety. Hegel was his béte noir. And subjectivity 
meant a primary concern with oneself. 

Kierkegaard would pluck men out of all extra-individual con- - 
texts, real or logical, and force each one to be this solitary particular 
individual. Did he mean of the Real Self? The answer must be that 
he did not with any consistency separate the real Subject and an Ide- 


5OP. cit., p. 15. 6Op, cit., p. 11. 
7 a 8Op. Cit., p. 104. 
Op. cit., p. 75. Fi 
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alized Self corrected, more or less, by Christian norms. When Kier- 
kegaard said “‘solitary;’ he meant it. “The only reality to which an 
existing individual may have a relation that is more than merely cog- 
nitive is his own reality, the fact that he ‘exists: Uncompromising 
subjective truth is the basis of all objective truth—here is at least a 
glimpse of the truth that only true self-acceptance makes possible any 
clear view of the not-self. 

Actually, there is no place in Kierkegaard’s thought for any form 
of real human community. The interpersonal is almost completely 
identified with objectivity and hiding from oneself. Only rarely does 
he approach the possibility of self-openness, as in his discussion of 
marriage. His judgment may be a transcript of self-knowledge, but 
he was a self-confessed extraordinarius. 

With Kierkegaard, a true /-Thou relationship is all but, if not 
quite, impossible to men. For he was lonely, but alone with God. If 
he had said that only through being forced back on one’s Real Self 
can one truly go out to meet the Thou, human or Divine, we could 
understand him. But he neither said that nor clearly meant it. His was 
the God of the Scriptures and of his father’s teaching. According to 
his own confession, he learned to live with God as with his father— 
chiefly, apparently, after his father had died. This is in keeping with 
his opinion that a purified love can most appropriately be given to 
deceased souls. 

The essential differences within existentialism are functions of 
the acknowledged content of immediacy. Essential solipsism and 
essential 1-T’how relatedness are the most significant varieties. An- 
swer the question: What is or may be truly immediate to awareness, 
and your variety is placed—if it is really of one piece. Heidegger and 
Sartre at the solipsistic pole—Buber, Jaspers, Marcel, and Brunner at 
the relational pole—Kierkegaard operating most consistently with the 
solipsists, but with a projection system partially structured by his 
Christian faith—by relation to these outstanding figures we may 
“place” an existentialist, past, present, or to come. 


*Kierkegaard, S.: Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p- 280. 


Orwell’s Terrain 
BY 


MAX COSMAN 


Pee because of continued experience as 
a nation balancing interests raised by fellow nations, England more 
than others has developed along lines of prudent or poised judgment. 
This cultivation, as may be expected, is the commonplace of her best 
sons. It appears in such diversity of men as Lord Rutherford, George 
Bernard Shaw, Lawrence of Arabia, and Havelock Ellis, to take rep- 
resentatives of our own century, and it is no less native to the sub- 
ject of our discourse, George Orwell. 

In the field which he himself roughly named political writing or 
pamphleteering, given limitations of an author are soon noticeable. 
Bumptiousness proves cheap, irritation hints of immaturity, mud- 
dleheadedness equates with shoddiness, and ignorance ends in being 
fatal to everyone concerned. Of these faults Orwell is free. His vir- 
tues, furthermore, are positive. Whether in commentary, in fiction, 
or in treatise, he has that sagacity and courage, that mother-wit and 
grip on fundamentals which we sum up in the term “common sense-’ 

Down and Out in Paris and London, his first book, is autobio- 
graphic, almost sheer reporting. It draws on the time when he was a 
neophyte writer and hard up. For all its privacy of experience it still 
reminds one of Dickens, whom he admired, and Daumier and Ho- 
garth too, because of the grotesque and fantastic nature of the char- 
acters he met with. In Paris there are people like the Rougiers, who 
get their livelihood by selling fake pornographic cards, and Boris, 
the Russian ex-officer, who specializes in humors and sordid shifts. 
In London there are creatures no less odd, Paddy the tramp and Vir- 
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gilian guide to the underworld is a jackal; Bozo the pavement artist, 
a partial cripple, fancies himself on a resemblance to the Roman em- 
peror Vespasian. But portraiture is not Orwell’s main purpose. With 
Alexander Pope he has long held the belief that the proper study of 
mankind is man. Very well. Like a sagacious student he weighs the 
pros and cons of the school he is to attend. Plain sense tells him that 
that must be where he can learn the most. Ergo, he goes to the slums, 
at the very bottom of society, so to speak, for is he not to become a 
scholar of the social conscience? And will he not understand society 
the better for knowing its worst? In this spirit he finishes with course 
and school for the time being, but he is not overelated. His judgment 
is sound: such learning as he now has may be at the heart of the mat- 
ter; it is not the whole of it. Obviously he must explore further, and 
he rededicates himself to his task with the assurance that what he has 
done is just “a beginning’ 

His next book, Burmese Days, is more of a work of fiction, though 
it goes back for substance to Burma where he has served with the In- 
dian Imperial Police. Within the story of Flory and his hapless love 
of Elizabeth, the shell, as it were, lies the nut of politics that interests 
Orwell. Calmly examining the relationship between the two, he con- 
cludes that Flory is doomed because he is in a doomed set-up. Im- 
perialism, of which he is a part, though adored by generations of 
possessive Englishmen, is but an agglutination of the perverse. It 
demoralizes conquerors as well as those conquered. It must turn a 
Lackersteen and his club colleagues piggish or arrogant, and to keep 
the balance straight—Orwell is careful about that—it must make a 
Ma Hla May and a U Po Kyin obsequious or vicious. In Orwell’s 
decalogue it is written that for every evil born of the rulers there is 
a counterpart evil born of the ruled. And the civilization that results 
is a godless one based on whisky, humbug, hatred, and corruption. It 
cannot be anything else, Orwell winds up, with a sobriety that does 
not conceal his audacity, “the Indian Empire is a despotism with theft 
as its final object.’ Since this is ‘a primal fact, it would follow, let’s be 
sensible and face it. : 
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Admitting wrong may be good for the soul; acting upon the right 
is still the difficulty for a body. Is there then a right way to live? This 
is the oldest of questions and the newest. It sent St. Simeon Stylites 
to the top of a pillar and it drives our contemporary Christopher Ish- 
erwood into the uplands of Hinduism. And in A Clergyman’s Daugh- 
ter it exercises Orwell. Looking over the merits of a life of faith, 
Church of England style, he seems to say that what is true for it will 
no doubt be true for the others. That being the proposition, what 
does he find? He finds a sad mess. The Rector of St. Athelstan’s is a 
selfish man, brilliant, aloof, unpregnant of the needs of his flock, one 
of those blind mouths Milton has inveighed against. Just as the Rector 
symbolizes the corpus of the church, his daughter Dorothy, perse- 
vering in good works and good will, is the morality, the devotion, and 
the worship which make up the soul. The Rector’s career is one of 
futility: events happen all about him but he remains obtuse and un- 
changed, worried by lack of loaves and fishes, but impotent to create 
them. But Dorothy comes off worse. Her final state is miserable. As 
assistant to her father and later as an unexpected vagabond, she is 
abused without stint. Whether working or indigent she 1s put upon. 
Her piety is vestigial outside the rectory. She has much to shake her, 
but not till she is restored to her home, cured of amnesia, does she 
realize the tragedy that has befallen her: she has lost her faith and yet 
must live on even though life without faith is impossible. The prob- 
lem is not to be solved if considered spiritually. Orwell’s mother wit 
is against such an approach. Therefore he treats the matter as a prac- 
tical one. The way to cut the Gordian knot, as he sees it, is to carry 
on as if living depends on acting rather than on being. “Faith and no 
faith?’ he writes shrewdly, “are very much the same provided that 
one is doing what is customary, useful and acceptable” ‘The solution 
is not theologically sound but in a world no longer theological, rather 
reorienting itself to the proposition that man and man’s conscience 
are the bases of the social contract, it is quite suitable. Incidentally it 
is akin to that prescription to cultivate one’s garden that Voltaire, an- 
other exemplar of common sense, furnished his Candide. 
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Keep the Aspidistra Flying pays attention to another way of life, 
a secular one, that of the artist. In the protagonist of his novel Orwell 
has a personality akin to his own in green-salad days. Gordon Com- 
stock detests the business world about him and wants to live as a poet. 
He has some talent to justify the inclination, and leaving his safe job 
he gives himself to the hardships of his chosen sphere. Then Rose- 
mary, with whom he is cohabiting, insists on having the baby she is 
pregnant with. The choice for Gordon is a hard one: be a cad and 
go on unchained by woman or accept the stringency of fate and do 
the proper thing. Not without some such protest as a Hardyesque 
hero might voice, he obeys his “sense of decency:’ Discarding his 
poetry he returns to work for the firm he detests. To those brought 
up on the Jamesian formula of artist alas! alas! broken by unsympa- 
thetic creatures about him, this conclusion may be as hard as it was 
for poor Gordon. What! give up a glorious life for husks of genteel- 
ism? But Orwell’s insight into basic values leads him to a wiser atti- 
tude. In taking a place in the ruck of affairs Gordon, he lets us see, 
has made what is after all the better choice, certainly the one that 
leads to a broader, a deeper, and, this is the irony, a freer existence. 
For Gordon’s former condition really was lamentable. Not a genius 
impelled by unable-to-be-withstood creative compulsions, he suf- 
fered, if one draws up a sheet of psychic debit and credit, more than 
his output was worth. Like every man out of step with others he not 
only knew the sufferings that come of an unfed stomach and an un- 
clothed back but also those which are peculiar to a creative personal- 
ity, those subtler miseries born of loneliness, unaccepted work, self- 
doubt. These are the agonies that make the rack. It is more desirable, 
concludes Orwell, to enjoy “a decent fully human life?’ 

In the name of that sort of life, and under his standing necessity 
to comprehend man, Orwell now takes a further step. Once it was 
down-and-outers that were his textbook. Now it will be workers, 
coal miners, to be specific. The Road to Wigan Pier offers his find- 
ings in a key mining area. The chaps he has been with are a terribly 
exploited group (this is in the England of the 1930’s). Their work- 
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ing conditions and pay, their housing and chronic unemployment 
cry out for remedy. Orwell has some recommendations, to be sure. 
They are not, however, his be-all and end-all. His ultimate plan is 
what we may expect from one like him. He wants to excise poverty 
not ameliorate it. And with the monstrosities of Fascism on the hori- 
zon, he has an even more urgent reason to stump for his desired po- 
litical change. The fact is that it is already too late for mere justice; 
the actual salvation of the country is at stake. England cannot be 
saved, he writes, “unless we can bring an effective Socialist party into 
existence.’ 

Common sense in dangerous situations is too often associated with 
cowardice. Falstaff mouthing valor and discretion is the model. 
Nothing is so indicative of Orwell’s balance as his backing word with 
deed. Fascism, he has been saying, is a threat to sanity. It must be 
fought. Good sense and necessity dictate that. No parlor intellectual, 
then, he leaves for Spain, beleaguered by Fascists, and joins the Re- 
publican force. But he is no starry-eyed, muzzy partisan. Though he 
gets into the fighting, is wounded seriously, he keeps weighing truth 
or falsity even on his own side. When he returns to England, having 
escaped death from his wound and imprisonment by Communists, 
to say the least, he is quite disillusioned about ultra-leftists. He will 
never again to trust their motives or their solutions. He has a prevision 
too: the miasma of totalitarianism, which he now knows of at first 
hand, is rolling toward his own land. 

Coming Up for Air is a realist’s injunction to countrymen. It 
calls on them to come out of their several hideaways. The world’s 
misery will not pass them by. In George Bowling running away from 
trouble to Lower Binfield, a nostalgic haven, Orwell preaches the 
futility of John Bull’s daydream in the presence of evil’s wakeful- 
ness. George soon discovers that his natal place is not what it used to 
be. Changes are everywhere. A woman he loved has deteriorated. A 
once lovely pond is a garbage hole. The honey of the past is finished 
with, and the present is bitter. The dullest of taste buds can tell that. 
Poor George! It is borne in on him that there’s no coming up for air 
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when there isn’t going to be any air. At this point the pressure of the 
factual is so heavy that Orwell all but loses self-possession as he cries 
out: “The bad times are coming, and the stream-lined men are com- 
ing too” In the mesmerized days of June 1939 the warning went the 
way of others like it. A few months later, naturally, warnings were 
no longer needed: the streamlined men were then at the door. 

It is one thing to cry of havoc, and another to show how it can be 
minimized. The Lion and the Unicorn in the very thick of war is a 
sober plan. With the Luftwaffe’s bombs, fires, deaths, and destruction 
to underline analysis, Orwell discards leftism and rightism as paths 
to desired pastures in England. The English, he is certain, have no 
bias toward extremes. Something orderly, something in consonance 
with their temper is wanted, and that something is Socialism. Avoid- 
ing rhetoric he addresses his audience with ballasted argument. So- 
cialism is not something divine. In some ways it is even inferior to 
capitalism. But it can solve such major problems as production and 
consumption, for it isa planned economy and therefore stronger than 
the planless one at hand. There is no time to delay. England, if she 
wishes to go on as a great nation, must take over industry. She must 
scale down incomes. She will do wisely to organize a classless edu- 
cational system. And by no means least, she will have to make part- 
ners of people hitherto held subject. Set down in measured phrases, 
each provision is like a mallet hitting on an appropriate spike in the 
new construction. ‘Io read this one and that one today when many 
of their features are in effect is to catch little hint of their weight and 
metal at conception. 

Orwell’s next work came out in 1945. In this year there was no 
doubt that the enemy was on the run. Psychotics might still fulminate 
but their sands were running out. Also in this year, Russia was still 
our noble ally and the recipient of paeans of praise from those who 
loved her ideologically if unwisely. But to one vigilant mind ponder- 
ing her red canvas the noble ally showed less admirable colors and 
harmonies. There should be no doubt: Animal Farm is keyed to 
the Russians. And yet this fairy tale, this satire of animals revolting 
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against their overlord the farmer, is not just a dig at an as yet friendly 
people. It should be patent to anyone not blinkered that our author 
is really bringing a leadership, not those led, to trial. Heard with the 
heart, Orwell’s wit is actually a wail against betrayal, all betrayal of 
aspiration. For the story of Boxer the horse, and Benjamin the don- 
key, and the others who win independence from a tyrant only to 
succumb to a newly-arrogated tyrant, is a warning to citizenry ev- 
erywhere, even in the best of nations, even in England itself. Tyr- 
anny, as Orwell’s parable has it, is possible in any society, no matter 
how favorable the auspices at its birth. 

There is reality here, a sort of superb learning backed by sturdi- 
ness of perception, and it illustrates Orwell’s ability to see to the core 
of an issue as well as all around it. Apprehension is the hallmark of 
discernment. Already for Orwell a dreadful surmise is defining it- 
self. The times, he grasps, are endemic with power-madness. A Mus- 
solini’s or Hitler’s or Hirohito’s may be destroyed; they are being 
destroyed as one watches; but how about those that remain, say Rus- 
sia’s?P And how about those which the Russian may call into being? 
There’s the rub and the calamity! 

In a previous book, Inside the Whale (it gets its name from the 
leading essay), Orwell sketches the danger which is edging across 
the sky. “Almost certainly,’ runs a passage, “we are moving into an 
age of totalitarian dictatorships—an age in which freedom of thought 
- will be at first a deadly sin and later on a meaningless abstraction. ‘The 
autonomous individual is going to be stamped out of existence?’ 

Orwell’s political thought is now come to a head. It is as if in his 
previous writings he has been asking himself now vaguely, now di- 
rectly, What is man’s swmmum bonum? In Down and Out he re- 
plied, freedom from poverty. In Burmese Days, freedom from rule 
by others. In A Clergyman’s Daughter, freedom from stultified 
faith. In Keep the Aspidistra Flying, freedom from unworkable ideal- 
ism. In Coming Up for Air, freedom from wishful thinking. And in 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, his last and most inclusive work, to which 
much of his journalism pointed, it is freedom again that he extols— 
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the best freedom of all, the very fount of freedoms, freedom of 
individuality. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four deals with society in the near future. A 
work of vaticination in the tradition made famous by men like Lon- 
don, Stapledon, and Huxley, it is the most innately terror- ridden. 
The society that is to come, Orwell maintains, will be hell on earth. 
It will be run by three superstates: Oceania (America and England), 
Eurasia (Russia and Europe), Eastasia (Japan and China). All will 
be alike in set lunacy. At a moment’s notice, to take an instance, the 
authorities may reverse national views in accordance with the law of 
double-think. And all will equally be alike in their intoleration of the 
personal citizen. Consider Oceania. In that state schizophrenic min- 
istries are headed by a fearsome figure, Big Brother. When Winston 
Smith and Julia, in whom initiative is not dead, attempt to live as in- 
dividuals, they are seized by the authorities; in an account of torture 
second to none, we are shown how Winston is remade into a 
robot like his neighbors. Julia, we infer, has a parallel remaking. It 
is as if the forebodings of political writers like Burnham and Koest- 
ler, known to Orwell a long time, have bodied forth at last in ultimate 
brutishness. 

Thoreau speaks somewhere of exaggeration as a means to put 
views across. Can it be that Orwell hyperbolizes similarly, that by 
blacking the back of his mirror the deepest shade he can, he hopes 
to bring out clearly that image of dread which must eventuate itself 
if men are not ready to stand up for what is best? Be that as it may, 
his audacity of vision is at its most elaborate in Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. This is as it should be, since the book is a coda to his composi- 
tions on man. It has other values. Though fiction, it has the veracity 
of agonized living rather than of glib reporting. And it throws into 
high relief what an increasing number of men of sound mind hold 
more important than the fall of an empire—the decline of the indi- 
vidual. In dealing with his theme Orwell once more gives confirma- 
tion of his power to illuminate basic issues. 


A year or so after his direst of prophecies, he succumbed to tu- 
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berculosis, the disease that had tagged him throughout life. A vol- 
ume of oddments, Shooting an Elephant, appeared posthumously. 
Like that other collection of his essays, Dickens, Dali, and Others, it 
demonstrates his reasonableness and intelligence, and bears witness 
that debility need never upset equilibrium. There is a characteristic 
attention to political or social implications about us. Whether he tells 
how a British officer in Burma kills an elephant, or why Gandhi is 
- to be admired, or what the toad has to do with spring, there is always 
a probity of thought, a rationale, an inclusiveness of mind, in a word, 
a common sense that marks him one of England’s sons, and not the 
least of them. 


Historical Episode 


By Stanton A. CoBLENTZ 


Shadowed by terror, whipped by squalls of hate, 
Men sought to make their house secure as steel. 
They piled huge mortars high, and laid the keel 
Of many a ship to bear a deathly freight. 

They scattered warplanes, like the wings of fate, 
Across all skies; and bade fleet squadrons wheel 
In starched reviews; and with an iron seal 
Stamped the prescriptions of the Law and State. 


Rockets outracing sound, and atom fire, 

Gases and rays of black omnipotence, 
Mountains of ore and oil-lakes fed the Plan. 

But in the rage of fear and cross-desire, 

Always they missed the one most sure defense: 
The might that built all towers, the mind of man. 


The Intelligent Mr. E. M. Forster 


BY 
ELAINE H. JOHNSON 


| beac in this age of jingoism and 
violence is at least more common than the exercise of it. To this cli- 
mate of irrationality Mr. E. M. Forster, author of Howard’s End 
and A Passage to India, stands irrevocably opposed. Indeed, if I were 
to apply one word to Mr. Forster, that word would be intelligence. 
Even Where Angels Fear to Tread, published when he was twenty- 
six, is free from the youthful self-confessions of most first novels. 
Instead, the reader feels that having started from his own emotions, 
dislikes, and ideals, the author has gone on to embody them in a story 
of other people in another land. The book, with its satire and self- 
criticism, might well be the work of a mature talent. 

I should like to make it clear, however, that this intelligence of 
Mr. Forster’s carries with it limitations. He often avoids climactic 
scenes, giving us effect rather than action. He never describes or even 
imagines what he has not experienced himself. He lacks robustness, 
seldom treating of the passionate or ribald but rather suggesting them. 
Neither can he create any sustained atmosphere of despair or emo- 
tion. Perhaps that is why the melodrama and coincidence of Where 
Angels Fear to Tread and The Longest Journey fail to convince us 
emotionally. In.short, his emotions are limited to the middle notes 
of the scale. 

This restraint is due to personality, national character, and 
education. Educated at Tunbridge School and King’s College, 
Cambridge, Forster grew up in the classical traditions of cultured 
England. So that even the dryads and satyrs of his early works are 
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as much British as Grecian. It is also significant that Mr. Forster’s 
one biography is not of a famous Greek or Italian but of an English 
don, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, an enlightened admirer of 
the classical and a humanist. I have purposely underlined Forster’s 
loyalty to his background and education, because I believe they 
have contributed generously to his novels. A sense of the continuity 
of Europe’s history and heritage is bred in him, so that again and 
again his books give an impression of civilization in the best sense, 
as an enquiring rather than a positing civilization. 

Mr. Forster, the cultivated man, has, however, rebelled against 
certain aspects of his own local civilization, and it is this rebellion 
which confuses many readers and critics who dislike contradiction, 
real or apparent. For them he is become an intellectual who advocates 
the overthrow of the intellect, and this is worse than paradoxical— 
it is anarchic. Perhaps the responsibility for their misconception is 
Forster’s own. For certainly in his first two, possibly his first three, 
novels, he has overstated his case: that modern man has developed 
thought at the cost of body and passion. In A Room with a View, 
for example, Mr. Forster identifies Cecil Vyse, the undesirable 
suitor, with celibacy, sedentary pursuits, viewless rooms, and 
asceticism. Whereas George Emerson, the suitor favored by Mr. 
Forster, is an unconvincing faun swimming naked in a suburban 
pond. 

(George) smiled, flung himself at them, splashed them, 
ducked them, kicked them, muddied them, and drove them 
out of the pool.’ 


(The pool) had been a call to the blood and to the relaxed 
will, a passing benediction whose influence did not pass, a 
holiness, a spell, a momentary chalice for youth.’ 


But offsetting these exaggerations is Mr. Forster’s often expressed 
admiration for Lowes Dickinson and Cambridge, his cult of Italy 
and Greece, his sympathetic characterizations of Mr. Jackson, the 


1Forster, E. M. A Room with a View (Norfolk: New Directions; 1922), p. 201. 
21bid., p. 204. 
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Greek master in The Longest Journey, of the Reverend Beebee in 
A Room with a View, and Margaret Schlegel in Howard’s End. 

Perhaps Margaret Schlegel will bear me out better than any of 
Forster’s characters. Certainly Forster admires her, and certainly 
she is cultivated. But she is cultivated without being slavish or ritual- 
istic. She is not sure that culture is concerts and pictures, as is 
Lawrence Bast, that education is dormitories and discipline, as is 
Henry Pembroke, or that religion is adherence to forms, as is the 
Reverend Mr. Eager. She is not even sure that life, the true life, 
and culture are the same. 

In brief, it is devotion to form and snobbishness, whether in 
art, education, or religion, which Forster is deploring. For without 
originality civilization dies. Being organic and not a thing of bricks 
and stone, it cannot even be static and live. 

But what, these same critics of Forster go on, do you say of a 
rationalist who continually pleads the case of irrationality? I ask 
these people to think of ancient Greece and then to remember 
Britain. Surely if they evoke the two powerfully enough, their 
Grecians will be splendidly naked, whereas their Englishmen will 
be wearing tweeds, mufflers, and raincoats. It is this propriety and 
snobbishness that Forster abhors. For the Grecian civilization was 
great because it admired the body as well as the spirit and knew 
that life must draw from both to remain vital. 

In Howard’s End (possibly Forster’s finest novel) the author 
points out again and again the dual nature of a creative life. And if 
The Longest Journey and A Room with a View have deceived the 
reader into believing that Forster is only for the fleshly and irra- 
tional, then the reader must be quickly undeceived when he reads: 


Margaret greeted her lord with peculiar tenderness on the 
morrow. Mature as he was, she might yet be able to help 
him to the building of the rainbow bridge that should con- 
nect the prose in us with the passion. Without it we are 
meaningless fragments, half monks, half beasts, uncon- 
nected arches that have never joined into a man. With it 
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love is born and alights on the highest curve, glowing 
against the grey, somber against the fire. Happy the man 
who sees from either aspect the glory of these outspread 
wings. [he roads of his soul lie clear, and he and his friends 
shall find easy-going. . . . Only connect the prose and the 
passion, and both will be exalted, and human love will be 
seen at its height. Live in fragments no longer. Only con- 
nect, and the beast and the monk, robbed of the isolation 
that is life to either, will die.’ 


The worst than can be said, I believe, by critics of Forster’s 
rational-irrational inconsistency is that Forster has overstated his 
case in his first three books. Certainly this is so; when one is trying 
to abolish shibboleths, one often shouts so loud as to be in danger 
of establishing new ones. 

But to compare Forster with a sensuous, poetic writer, such as 
D. H. Lawrence, as Miss Dorothy Hoare has done in Some Studies 
in the Modern Novel*, seems to me an extreme of critical impercep- 
tiveness. Some similarity of ideas there surely is, but the techniques 
of these two men is totally dissimilar. And whereas a writer may 
acquire his ideas from any source or even do without, he must 
create his own world, his own men and women to people it, his own 
climate and his own weather to smile or frown on them. So that 
Forster and Lawrence resemble one another rather in nonessentials 
than in essentials. Miss Hoare’s comparison merely serves to per- 
petuate a confusion. 

The unbalance which I have mentioned in connection with 
Forster’s early novels is rectified, I believe, in Howard’s End and is 
absent even by suggestion from A Passage to India. Forster the 
commentator does not intervene so often in this his latest novel, and 
when he does, it is to ask a question rather than to give an answer. 
What is life, what are men, what are the answers to our perplexities?, 
he seems to say. And he speaks of love, religion, instinct, wisdom, as 


83Howard’s End (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books; 1946), p. 140. 
4Chatto & Windus, London, 1938. 
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if the answers might lie in any, all, or none. There is more tolerance 
in A Passage to India, but there is also more pessimism. Mature at 
twenty-six, Forster is now, at forty-five, almost elderly. The book’s 
sybil, the elderly Mrs. Moore, after seeing many visions, glimpses 
one that destroys the rest and dies, regretting nothing. Remem- 
bering a Marabar cave, Mrs. Moore thinks: 

The crush and smells she could forget, but the echo began 

in some indescribable way to undermine her hold on life. 

Coming at a moment when she chanced to be fatigued, 

it had managed to murmur, “Pathos, piety, courage—they 

exist, but are identical, and so is filth. Everything exists, 

nothing has value. If one had spoken vileness in that place, 

or quoted lofty poetry, the comment would have been the 


995 


same—ou-boum: 


Indeed, India itself, after the exuberant Italy of the early novels, 
seems a turgid land of middle age and disillusionment. 

But perhaps a study of Mr. Forster’s technique will be most 
helpful in revealing the kind and scope of his intelligence. Roughly, 
then, his method is contrast. One character is always offset by 
another, so that each is seen in all his individuality. For instance, the 
frail, enquiring Rickie of The Longest Journey is contrasted with 
the stolid athlete, Gerald and the compromising, conventional older 
Rickie with the pagan and innocent Stephen. The Tolerant Reverend 
Mr. Beebee of A Room with a View is contrasted with the snobbish 
and opinionated Reverend Mr. Eager. Then there are the wider 
contrasts of Sawston School, the life of the undeveloped heart, and 
Cambridge; of the industrial Wilcoxes and the intellectual German 
Schlegels; of England and Italy; of Anglo-India and India. 

If one considers this method, one concludes, I believe, that only 
a writer of perspicacity and insight with a talent for detail can use 
it successfully. For in every case it supposes a knowledge of not 
one world but two. It supposes also that the writer can to some 
extent identify himself with each and, what is more difficult, with- 


5A Passage to India (New York: Modern Library), p. 149. 
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draw from each. Otherwise he will have not two worlds but one 
—one world with a vision of another, stranger world. 

In describing his dual worlds Forster never uses a technique of 
exhaustive description, such as is employed by Sinclair Lewis, and 
this is one reason he does not bore. Instead of counting on a miracle: 
that something beyond the prosaic will be revealed by wholly 
prosaic descriptions, he selects, transforms, and suggests. Often he 
comments. 

(Asiz) could hear church bells as he drowsed, both from 
the civil station and from the missionaries out beyond the 
slaughter house—different bells and rung with different 
intent, for one set was calling firmly to Anglo-India, and 
the other feebly to mankind.° 

Many a maiden lady who had read that Cambridge men 
were sad dogs, was surprised and perhaps a little disap- 
pointed at the reasonable life which greeted her. Miss 
Appleblossom in particular had had a tremendous shock. 
The sight of young fellows making tea and drinking water 
had made her wonder whether this was Cambridge College 
at all.’ 

. . she felt their whole journey from London had been 
unreal. They had no part with the earth and its emotions. 
They were dust, and a stink, and cosmopolitan chatter, 
and the girl whose cat had been killed had lived more 
deeply than they.* 

Characterization as well as contrast is supremely important to 
Mr. Forster’s technique. For however much he indulges himself in 
analysis and comment, his ideas are always part of some man’s or 
woman’s story. Sometimes—and this is Forster’s great weakness— 
his ideas grow bigger than his people, as if the form he has chosen, 
too small for its contents, ends by leaking. A Room with a View, its 
themes large, its story and people trivial, always gives me this 
impression. In Howard’s End and A Passage to India on the other 
hand, the ideas are not bigger than the people, and instinct and 

éTbid., p. r00. 7The Longest Journey (Norfolk: New Directions). 
8Howard’s End, p. 161. 
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originality do not seem to matter more than Margaret Schlegel 
or Asiz. This is partly true because Margaret and Asiz are more 
complex than Forster’s earlier characters and enjoy an inner life 
too varied to symbolize only one or two ideas. They suggest ways 
of life but are not interchangeable with them, they live rather than 
exemplify. 

They are, nonetheless, reminiscent of some of his earlier charac- 
terizations, for his talent does not stem from versatility or fecundity. 
Asiz, for example, is suggestive of the headstrong Gino in Where 
Angels Fear to Tread, Adela Quistead of Agnes Pembroke, while 
Mrs. Moore reminds one of Mrs. Wilcox. Even Stephen Wonham 
and Gerald, both in The Longest Journey, are merely similar types 
exposed to different influences. This family resemblance extends to 
the slightest member of Forster’s family, and though it limits him, 
it does not dull the brilliant play of his insight and sympathy within 
a restricted field. 

In the long run Mr. Forster’s novels are saved from sterility, 
then, because he cares for ideas less than for people, partly because 
he does care for people. And this is well, for the bloodlessness of 
most novels of ideas is well known. It is this regard for people and 
an understanding of them which distinguish Mr. Forster’s books, I 
believe, and not his so-called dramatic ability. He may think in 
flashes of melodrama, as Mr. Lionel Trilling says, but I am inclined 
to think not. One has only to read those arch and embarrassing 
whimsies known as The Celestial Omnibus to suspect that Mr. 
Forster’s story-telling or dramatic technique is acquired rather than 
instinctive. Furthermore, some of Mr. Forster’s most melodramatic 
improvisations seem to me incongruities and so make me uneasy. 
Leonard Bast’s death in Howard’s End I have always found out- 
landish, and even my former readings of the book never prepare 
me for it. So too there is something jarring about the coincidences 
of A Room with a View, coincidences that have no place in a larger 
scheme of fate or justice but are merely an arbitrary part of the 
author’s plan. 
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A Passage to India with a simpler and more direct plot than that 
of the other books seems to me a case apart. Yet dramatic and 
convincing as the book is, it contains what has always been for me 
an anticlimactic final section with its echoes of events half-accom- 
plished and half-forgotten. Moreover, in following a more strict 
dramatic form, Forster has sacrificed some of the great charm of 
the rambling Howard’s End. A Passage to India is less personal and 
less moving, and although we arrive at our destination more rapidly, 
We are not as joyous on our arrival. Mr. Forster’s story-telling skill 
seems to me, then, rather a technique acquired at the cost of labor 
than a gift. It is a skill which Mr. Forster has learned to use with 
confidence but a skill which does not compliment his special gifts: 
witty and poetic speculations, dialogue revealing character rather 
than advancing plot, and leisurely characterization of people, places, 
and points in time. In this Mr. Forster is very much a product of a 
civilized age, which has acquired secondary talents at the expense 
of the primitive but irreplaceable gift for story-telling. 

Another proof of Mr. Forster’s intelligence is to be found in 
his dramatization of good-evil. By which term he means that 
nothing is ever wholly good or evil but is compounded of varying 
amounts of each. This view makes for a richness of observation 
and characterization, and we never have in Forster the simple 
villains of a Punch and Judy show. This view also has its dangers. 
For Forster, being a less masterful story teller than Herman Melville, 
for example, has never succeeded in outlining a starkly dramatic 
conflict. No one is ever quite a villain or quite a hero in Forster. 
In Billy Budd, Melville has succeeded in saying with Forster that 
only a man with good and evil traits can survive in this world, and 
at the same time he creates characters symbolizing opposite extremes 
of good and evil. It is a kind of ideal dramatization, if you like, yet 
it comes closer to truth than a so-called realistic drama will. 

The Book of Job, another of the great dramatic conflicts, has 
successfully shown the battle of good and evil within the soul of 
man. But this has been done not by showing us a man with some 
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good and evil traits but by making his soul a battlefield with God 
and Satan the contenders. Forster lacks this divine boldness, and so 
his characters, partly good, partly evil, lack a vitality which of 
itself convinces. 

Yet in spite of faults and limitations Forster remains a superior 
novelist. His wit, his gift for detail, his ability to make us care about 
his finest characters are all great assets. And if best at satire, occa- 
sionally his words achieve poetry, as in his descriptions of the Mara- 
bar caves. His faults I recognize as great, yet they do not spoil my 
pleasure in him. Greater than his faults is his luminous intelligence 
which plays over ideas and people, criticizing, poking fun, but never 
killing. In the end I am prone to think of his hatred as an inverse 
love and remembering his criticisms of England to remember also 
his praise of her: 


Seen from the West, the Wight is beautiful beyond all laws 
of beauty. It is as if a fragment of England floated forward 
to greet the foreigner—chalk of our chalk, turf of our turf, 
epitome of what will follow. And behind the fragment lies 
Southampton, hostess to the nations, and Portsmouth, a 
latent fire, and all around it, with double and treble collision 
of tides, swirls the sea. How many villages appear in this 
view! How many castles! How many churches, vanished 
or triumphant! How many ships, railways, and roads! 
What incredible variety of men working beneath that 
lucent sky to what final end! The reason fails, like a wave 
on the Swanage beach; the imagination swells, spreads 


and deepens, until it becomes geographic and encircles 
England.” 


®°Howard’s End, pp. 126-7. 


Brightman’s Contribution to Personalism 
BY 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 


1. PERSONALISM means what it has been 
saying, the person is central in all the events of the world. However 
vast the reaches of space and the relentless succession of time, how- 
ever weighty the mass of the physical universe, or the amazing 
energy packed in the tiniest atom—personality is not overshadowed 
by the universe as a hapless victim of these gigantic natural forces. 
If it be observed that “‘astronomically speaking man is negligible?’ 
it must also be noted that man is the astronomer. For the person is 
the knower, and whatever is known about the stars from the look- 
outs of this planet, is known by persons. Furthermore, the person 
is the actor, who initiates events, organizes the energies of nature 
into new designs and shapes their intricate processes to foreseen 
and purposive ends. Again, the person is the evaluator, who sees 
what has been created, relates together events and meanings, appraises 
the actual and the potential values and decides whether it is good, 
true or beautiful. 

In looking at Brightman’s contribution to personalism it is, there- 
fore, appropriate to begin with the person. Edgar Sheffield Bright- 
man was born in Holbrook, Massachusetts, September 20, 1884, in 
the devout home of a Methodist minister, where his dauntless idealism 
and religious loyalty were nourished in the earliest years of life. 
Upon entering Brown University, he majored in philosophy with 
such scintillating minds as Meiklejohn and Everett, being graduated 
with the A.B. in 1906 and the A.M. in 1908. Coming to Boston 
University he entered into the luminous orbit of Bowne in a galaxy 
of other nascent scholars who have become leading lights of the 
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personalistic movement to this day. After study in Germany and 
teaching in Nebraska and Connecticut, he eventually succeeded 
Bowne as Professor of Philosophy in Boston University from 1919 
until his death in 1953. In those significant years of teaching, his 
philosophy was continually growing and reformulating, while an 
endless stream of somewhat over-awed but always enthusiastic 
students flocked to his classrooms, plowed their way through his 
arduous seminars, and went forth to meet the stresses of our time 
with clearer eye and steadier hand. 

The first contribution of Brightman to personalism was his own 
personality. For the man himself was a living and concrete demon- 
stration of every cardinal principle he taught and expounded in 
his many writings. When he defines the person as “conscious 
experience, in all its potential and actual variety” he adds that such 
experience is known in first-person self-identity. This is exactly 
what life meant to him, an exciting variety of potential adventures 
coming into actual meaning in his own experience. He was so alert 
that he was conscious of what many of us were too dull or sluggish 
to see; he was so alive that he gathered into his own experience what 
was beyond the sensitivities of the inattentive. His interests and 
sympathies were so broad that he entered into the life ventures of 
other persons and by identifying himself with them invited them 
to come into his first-person experience. 

Any student in his classes on Beacon Hill who wanted to talk 
with him was invited to walk with him in his long-legged stride the 
mile to Copley Square, and anyone who lived in the Newtons was 
entitled to walk with him at 6 a.m. Wednesday mornings and engage 
in the seven-mile conversation to Boston, ending with a shower and 
plunge in the swimming pool at the University Club. Other students 
who had the foresight to sign for fifteen minutes on a posted schedule 
talked with him in his fifth-floor office; while those who came to his 
home climbed to the third-floor study lined with books, revolving 
bookcases and closets full of papers, to enjoy his wife’s delicious 

1E. S. Brightman, Persons and Values, Boston University Lecture, April 16, 1951. 
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fudge and join in the oral reading chapter by chapter of the book 
he was writing. 

When he taught summers at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, he became known to the daily passengers on the ““Toonerville 
‘Trolley” to Santa Monica as “The Professor” who gathered them 
around him and read aloud humorous stories for their mutual enjoy- 
ment. He carried on a world-wide correspondence of unbelievable 
dimensions; no acquaintance was ever forgotten, each student was 
filed on a 3x5 card with up-to-date notations. He befriended scholars 
in many lands, assisted refugees in finding new positions, contributed 
generously to worthy causes, stood up fearlessly for unpopular 
issues in which he believed, served faithfully in professional associa- 
tions, and saw undeveloped possibilities in obscure people whom 
he encouraged on every hand. 

A second contribution of Brightman to personalism was the 
character of his scholarship. Through a turbulent half-century, 
when many yielded to futility and despair or allowed their energies 
to be scattered in good but feeble dispersions, he devoted his life in 
rigorous discipline and unswerving purpose to the search for truth 
by every avenue open to his tireless scholarship. Though Bowne 
had bequeathed to his disciples a neatly chiseled system of thought, 
beautiful to behold as a classic statue in symmetry; yet it was an 
isolated work of art standing apart from other schools of thought. 
Brightman was no isolationist and he plunged joyously into every 
swimming hole of thought, from religion to the natural sciences and 
from ancient history to the latest ripple in the contemporary scene 
to sound its depths and test the direction of its currents. Having 
read most of the philosophy that could be found in the English 
language he delved into the source materials in other languages such 
as Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
As editor of the Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy’ he was able to edit the manuscripts submitted in the 


2E. S. Brightman (ed.), Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy 
(New York: Longmans Green and Company, 1927). 
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original languages as he kept abreast of philosophical writings in so 
many countries. 

In his own writing and teaching he was forever exploring the 
historical streams of thought as they affected personalism to dis- 
cover the extensive tributaries of this philosophy. Likewise he was 
ever confronting the issues and arguments of contemporary thinkers 
with critical and constructive counterproposals from his revitalized 
personalistic insights. Naturalism, neo-realism, critical realism, be- 
haviorism, logical positivism, pan-psychism, epistemological monism, 
intuitionism, pantheism, et al. were engaged in vigorous critical analy- 
sis. Social philosophies of Plato, Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, Rousseau, 
Comte and Mill were put under thoroughgoing scrutiny; while the 
Oriental systems of thought intrigued him increasingly, especially 
the thinkers of India and China. In recent years he became more ac- 
tive in Latin-American philosophy, writing for their journals and 
participating frequently in their debates over crucial issues. In the 
words he often quoted from the Roman ‘Terence, “Nothing human 
is alien to me: These scholarly activities and associations on the in- 
ternational scene extended the frontiers of personalism in face-to- 
face relations with other cultures and schools of thought. 

A third contribution of Brightman to personalism was his logical 
method of empirical coherence. To know what we are talking about 
we need a logical criterion to tell true from false. While he was ready 
to admit with Bowne that “life is more than logic;’ Brightman in- 
sisted that it cannot afford to be less. After trying and testing other 
logical methods, he always returned to coherence as the most trust- 
worthy criterion of truth, as the method best able to correct the de- 
fects of other methods. Coherence cannot be denied without being 
affirmed, for it is the method employed by everyone in so far as he 
thinks seriously enough to fit evidence together and stand by a prin- 
ciple.’ ‘Io every person the data of experience are presented in a 
welter of discrete and often jumbled confusion, until organized into 
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orderly patterns of relatedness by a mind seeking to make sense or 
coherent meaning of it all. 

At this point Brightman is often misunderstood as one who would 
deny the rich plenitude of experience for the abstract forms of ra- 
tional order. Such critics overlook the basic empiricism of his phi- 
losophy, that is never content to separate reason from experience, but 
rather to follow the reasonable only so far as it emerges from expe- 


rience. Io him experience is the beginning and the end of knowl-ey perlen 
edge, the starting point of every quest and the final test of the realy, Latte, 


But always for him experience is moving through logical discipline evee ? 
from confusion toward definition, from abstract fragments to CNBr ghtnay. 
crete wholes, from the little consistency of local unities to the inclifeaw oF exp 


siveness_ of universal relationships. Abstraction is “the ignoring of 
connections to concentrate on a limited aspect of experience;”* and 


though useful at one moment, yet the philosopher will aim at maxi- 
mum concreteness in seeking connected truth about all available 
experience. 

Critics who have called Brightman a rationalist have assumed that 
his theory of coherence is derived from Hegel. Replying to this view, 
Brightman shows that the logic of coherence was first presented to 
him by Alexander Meiklejohn in 1903, his teacher at Brown Univer- 
sity, and continued to guide him through his anti-Hegelian period, 
though he deviated at times toward the pragmatism of James, and 
the quasi-pragmatism of Bowne which he tried to reconcile with 
Kantian rationalism. 

oheren: ou top—it was coherence or 
chaos, and I never was especially fond of chaos. Nor has a 
purely rigor-and-vigor view of coherence as a strictly de- 
ductive system, derived from fixed postulates, seemed to me 
4 suitable criterion of truth about the real world; it leaves 
no room for the contingent facts of experience to come in 
through the armor of system. As between Spinoza and 
Hegel, give me Hegel, who invites new facts to come in 
through every antithesis and synthesis. More and more | 


‘Ibid., p. 5. 
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feel myself an empiricist, yet less and less does a loose- 

jointed plurality of facts interest me. Laman em iricist, but 

an empiricist who insists on getting the connections among 
""Pmpirical coherence does not solidify into a closed system, but is 
ver open to more light and constant modification as the new facts 
of experience continue to come in for a respectful hearing. 

With this logical method of empirical coherence Brightman ex- 
plores the nature of the self, which to him is fundamental in the es- 
sence and structure of all experience. A self is “any complex unity of 
consciousness)”* whether of animals or men. A person is a self that is 
able to develop reason and values.” No little confusion has arisen in 
the history of thought by identifying esse with causa, the person with 
the forces that affect him. Because consciousness is dependent on the 
brain or the social environment or God, it does not follow that a per- 
son is brain or society or God. A_person is conscious experience; 
whatever we know about the body is from personal experiences, and 
all the evidence we have for nature, society or God is what we find 
in such experience. The situation-experienced 1s my present con- 
sciousness in contrast to situations-believed-in such as nature, society 
or God to be inferred from experience.* 

To delimit the person and personality (which he defines as “the 
essence or quality of being a person’”) to conscious experience may 
appear to his critics as an arbitrary and artificial contortion to fit a 
preconceived theory. Psychologists in particular, who study the de- 
tailed facts and relationships of personality most intimately, report 
that mind and body are inseparably connected and function as one 
unitary psychophysical organism; while conscious and unconscious 
processes merge by degrees in dynamic purposes that cannot be iso- 
lated except by deceptive abstraction. To sever living connections is 
ae es EE “A Review of Reviews” The Biers Forum, Vol. IX (Spring, 

"Brightman, Ax Introduction to Philosophy (rev. 1951), P- 334- 


‘Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940), Pp. 346-353. 
*Tbid., p. 534. 
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the work of analytical reason, and would seem to indicate a victory of 
the rationalist over the empiricist in Brightman. Yet in reply Bright- 
man insists that his empirical devotion is exactly what constrains him 
to limit the self to conscious experience, and to show that all evi- 
dence for what is beyond must be inferred from such experience. 
| What the critics may not always recognize is the extent of con- 
scious experience in this view. The self is not limited to the frag- 
mentary experience of the moment cut off from past and future or 
the focal center of consciousness taken out of its contextual field. 
The whole self includes all of one’s experiences that ever have or ever 
will be conscious. In each moment of experience the present data are 
perceived in the perspective of larger meanings arising from the past 
and moving purposefully toward future goals and expectations. 


Thus the whole self, or person, is a total conscious process 
which is never present to itself in one single experience, 
but which is aware of its identity and wholeness by means 
of its backward-looking memories and forward-looking 


purposes."° 


Such a range of historical and potential awareness opens the self to 
almost endless expansions and modifications. If what the Freudians 
mean by “the unconscious” consists of dynamic processes that ever 
have or will be conscious, then they would need to be included in 
Brightman’s view of the person, even though he may seem at times 
to exclude them.” Elsewhere in conversation, he has said that he pre- 
fers to think of the so-called “unconscious” as co-conscious processes 
which may be inaccessible one to another, each with its own moti- 
vating center of self-experience.” 

Bowne and the early personalists were denied the extensive and 
intensive results of recent psychological investigations. The self- 
concept of Brightman was originally anchored in the same tradition 
and limited by its incomplete data. Younger personalists may respond 


10]bid., p. 358. 11As he does on the same page quoted above. 
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more readily to the dynamic and holistic tendencies in contemporary 
psychology. But Brightman was increasingly aware of and impressed 
by these recent developments in psychology. In his final utterance 
at the Boston University Lecture on Persons and Values (1951), he 
develops a new view of the person as a process in many dimensions, 
none as separate from the others but each involving the others in the 
total unity of personal consciousness. As a fair sample of such dimen- 
sions he expounds (1) the first-personal dimension of immediacy; 
(2) the self-transcendent dimension of pointing beyond itself to 
something else; (3) the temporal dimension as each moment is an 
event in a continuing time-process; (4) the spatial dimension aware 
of space-relations; (5) the logical dimension to be aware of the norms 
of coherent thought; and (6) the normative dimension to acknowl- 
edge norms of value.” 

It is evident that these dimensions extend beyond the conscious 
focus of any moment of experience. Whatever meanings are to be 
found in each moment emerge from intricately interwoven patterns 
of relationships shading off into dim backgrounds that recede from 
the center of attention, yet always modify one’s perceptions and be- 
havior. We may therefore carry this dimensional view of personality 
farther than Brightman does to include the dynamic relationships of 
unconscious needs, of physiological processes, and of internalized 
sensitivities to other persons with their value systems of approval and 
disapproval. If we are to limit the person to conscious experiences, 
would it not be well to consider the personality as a more inclusive 
organism of psychosomatic, conscious-unconscious, and socially 
involved activities? . 

To indicate that these dimensions involve the person in social re- 
lationships his later writings also emphasize interpersonal activities, 
If personalistic psychology has neglected these interpersonal relations 
in ardent devotion to the uniqueness of the individual person, Bright- 
man would now desire to correct such isolationism. The action of 
persons upon each other is so constant and significant that “his very 

13See pp. 19-24. 
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existence as a person is largely interpersonal communication?”"* In 
these ways Brightman contributes to the enrichment of the person- 
alistic view of the self, which we note as his fourth contribution. 

A fifth contribution is in developing a more systematic theory of 
ethics. Brightman’s ethical theory is presented most comprehensively 
in his Moral Laws, published in 1933, now unfortunately out of print. 
This book was written from the conviction that ethics is a science, 
not in the descriptive sense of natural science but rather a normative 
science of ideal principles. He finds ethics in a state of crisis due to 
lack of clear and systematic formulation of principles. There is plenty 
of practical application without clear principles, plenty of statistical 
reports without criteria for interpretation, plenty of information on 
primitive mores and isolated studies of special problems, without sci- 
entific laws to indicate what civilized man should do now. He there- 
fore undertakes to generalize from empirical data eleven moral laws 
which he believes have universal application. Each of these laws is 
defined and treated in such a way as to offer proof of validity, to show 
its basis in experience and history, to relate it to contemporary issues, 
and indicate something of its practical application and relationship 
to the other laws. This is more than a list of hit-and-miss principles 
added one to another. The aim is to arrive at a system of moral laws 
interrelated so organically that each will be interdependent with the 
others in one integrated rational system.” 

For some reason this herculean effort to systematize the princi- 
ples of the good life into a scientific system has not won the attention 
or approbation it might deserve. It is undoubtedly one of his most 
original and systematic works, along with his Philosophy of Religion 
and the unfinished Metaphysics. And yet from a distance (and many 
of his critics view Brightman from a remote distance), any set of 
moral laws may seem foreboding, like the decalogue of Moses, de- 
scending as unquestionable commands from an absolute and other- 
worldly authority. 

14]bid., p. 17. 
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There are protests and murmurings against any law-giver who 
comes with a complete code for all to honor and obey. Who is he to 
know so much as to tell us what we ought to do? Is not any system 
formal and rationalistic to put the claims of universal principles above 
the living complexities and varieties of the human scene? Let us begin 
where we are with the facts of our own experience, and if we do not 
arrive at final principles at least we remain close to life in the rich if 
somewhat confusing plenitude of its sensible vitality. 

With these critics Brightman would be the first to agree with 
lusty approval of the urgent need to consult experience. Actually, he 
does begin with moral experiences, and refer to them at every step. 
His notable distinction is that he searches more persistently for the 
meaning of these experiences and will not cease until he has wrestled 
with them to yield their universal character. ‘Io him reason works al- 
ways within experience and its function is to extend and organize 
experience into meaningful patterns of intelligible relationships. ‘To 
be rational is to experience the coherent meaningfulness of life in true 
perspective. ‘We do not seem to be able to experience without gen- 
eralizing,’ he observes and notes that this is especially true of our 
moral experience.” 


‘To appeal to reason for our moral science is not to depart 
from experience. The basis of moral knowledge is total 
moral experience; reason has no existence except in the ac- 
tual conscious experience of reasonable persons. 

Reason, however, 1s a special function of experience; the 
function which surveys, orders, unifies and systematizes. 
Because this function exists we have built up music and art, 
which are structures of reason no less than mathematics and 
logic.” 

Underlying all Moral Laws is a postulate which should 
be recognized clearly, namely, that there are many selves 
who have moral experience in interaction with each other 
and with a common environment.*® 


18Ibid., p- 81. 1Ibid., p. 85. 
18]bid., p. 97. 
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The concrete empirical basis of this system of ethics is revealed 
in the referents of the laws themselves. The Law of Autonomy puts 
the individual person at the center to show it is self-imposed ideals 
which are obligatory. The Law of Consequences emphasizes the 
value of considering the foreseeable consequences in concrete situa- 
tions. The Law of Specification affirms the specific values that are 
relevant to the situation. The Law of the Most Inclusive End seeks 
to realize the widest possible range of value. The Law of the Best 
Possible declares that all persons ought to seek the best possible values 
in every situation. In each law the principle emerges out of empirical 
situations and returns again to the dilemmas we experience in con- 
crete situations. 

Furthermore, Brightman persistently disavows any finality for 
his moral principles. They are not to be taken as his invention but 
resulting from the accumulated experiences of the human race. It 
would be absurd, he says, to make this or any formulation an abso- 
lute standard. Humanity is ever gathering experiences which call for 
constant revision of present systems. The very nature of reason is to 
be open to new evidence and willing to change as the facts come in. 
It is dogmatism not rationalism that is static; rationality is a procedure 
of continual growth toward better and truer insights. The laws sub- 
mitted are offered to encourage the ongoing process of revising and 
improving our partial views in the effort to attain enlarging under- 
standing and more effective action. 

A sixth contribution is his constructive work in philosophy of 
religion, for which he is probably better known than for any other 
work he has done. There are philosophers and scientists who spin a 
system of thought around themselves as a chrysalis weaves a cocoon 
_ from within, complete in itself, to shield it from the hazards of the 
world. Brightman was not one to shield himself from the conflicts 
and storms of the world. He asked no protective sheath with which 
to shelter his ideas from the barbs of criticism and the attacks of those 
who disagreed with him. He went forth in search of other minds who 
held opposing views that he might consider their arguments and ex- 
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plore their differences openly. His vocation was to achieve a meet- 
ing of minds, and his procedure was to present and expound each 
major point of view on the issue under discussion, to appraise its merit 
and decide which one he would support. 

So in dealing with religion, he was not claiming to say the final 
word or declare the one “true view?’ The title which he gave to his 
book was A Philosophy of Religion.” In the preface he avows his 
approach to be an empirical study of the facts with open mind to 
all available evidence rather than other-worldly speculation or un- 
critical tradition clothed in a mantle of revelation. 

The keynote of this book is experience. My primary pur- 
pose is to interpret religious experience rather than to dis- 
cuss systems of Philosophy. I have a system of my own, but 
I am convinced that my views are not absolute truth. I pre- 
sent them as hypotheses to stimulate thought, rather than as 
the last word on any issue. The book, as I have said, is A 
philosophy of religion. Only God, or someone who con- 
fused himself with deity, could write The philosophy of 
religion.”° 

After considering objections to the empirical method, he devotes 
two chapters to religion as a fact, showing that all the problems 
which concern philosophy of religion are stresses and strains within 
experience. “Any solution of these problems must always be a rein- 
terpretation of experience, for all human knowledge begins, con- 
tinues, and ends in experience.” 

Proceeding then to religious values and philosophical questions he 
treats conceptions of God, ways of knowing God, perplexities of 
good-and-evil, human personality and purpose, human immortality, 
and the meaning of religious experience. In characteristic give-and- 
take he concludes with a thoughtful consideration of the criticisms 
of religion both internal and external. 

Most controversial of all is Brightman’s finite theism. Many who 
have followed him to this point turn back in distress or despair at his 


19K. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940). 
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view of God as finite, which may seem to deny one’s historic faith 
and undermine the worshiper’s reliance upon the omnipotent perfec- 
tion of an Absolute Deity. He suffered no little abuse from ardent 
defenders of their faith, and his friends as often as his foes felt in- 
clined to upbraid him for a concept of God at variance from their 
religious conventions. 

What led him to a finite view of God? He was convinced of this 
hypothesis by the evidence of experience, which he sought to inter- 
pret as honestly as he could regardless of popular opinion or his own 
preferences. He concludes after long years of painstaking investiga- 
tion that the only empirical argument against God is the fact of evil.” 
Current solutions to the problem of evil are carefully considered: 
(1) the result of human freedom, (2) punishment for moral evils, 
(3) as having disciplinary value, (4) as incomplete good, (5) as 
needed in contrast to good, (6)_as instruments to beings other than 
men, (7) as serving an unknown good, or (8) as the outcome of 
processes which are axiologically neutral. When all these considera- 
tions are weighed and as much evil subtracted thereby as possible, 
there still remains an overplus of tragic disvalue as irreducible surd 
evil. 

Turning to theistic absolutism, the view that God is infinitely 
good and infinitely powerful, there are five serious objections to be 
encountered: (1) its appeal to ignorance, (2) its ascription of surd 
evils to divine will, (3) its tendency to make good and evil indistin- 
guishable, (4) its cutting of the nerve of moral endeavor, and (5) its 
unempirical character. In the face of these objections and other posi- 
tive considerations he is led to conclude that God is infinitely good 
but not infinitely powerful at this moment in history. God is a per- 
sonal consciousness of eternal duration and activity confronting at 
each moment The Given consisting of uncreated processes of non- 
rational consciousness that obstruct or delay the culmination of his 
perfecting good will. In this sense God is finite-infinite will, un- 
limited in goodness and love, but limited in power to accomplish at 
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once the entire work of his creative purpose. Such a God is worthy 
of religious devotion because as Edwin Markham says, “He is the 
hero of a battling universe” who does not yield in the face of diffi- 
culties but continues to control the universe and wrest the maximum 
attainable good from contradictory obstructive circumstances. God 
in this sense is working eternally with the conditions as they are to 
shape them toward that which his foreknowledge and purpose un- 
dertake to make better. Instead of the absolute perfection of a fin- 
ished task, he is the perfectibility of an ongoing course of creative 
achievements in value. 

However one may agree or disagree with Brightman’s view of 
God, one must admit that he is realistic enough to face the problems 
and exigencies of life honestly and rigorously, without glossing over 
the evil in evasive optimism or yielding to despair in supine or de- 
fiant pessimism. As he says: “Reality is always more complex than 
any statement about it; and religion is richer than all theory: 
Facile solutions are often brilliant in conception and aesthetic to 
behold in formal grandeur, but they are easy ways to escape the dif- 
ficulties of thoroughly candid acknowledgment of the intricate 
complexity of reality. Nothing has been claimed or disclaimed in his 
theoretical struggles with the obdurate resistance of these facts in 
religious experience to close any questions or prevent any new 
explorations. 

A final contribution from Brightman may yet be forthcoming 
if it is possible to edit and publish his Metaphysics, of which some 
twelve chapters were written before his untimely death, February 
25, 1953. Boston University had released him from all teaching ex- 
cept his Graduate Seminar and the guidance of dissertations, to en- 
able him to complete this magnum opus. But there was a rendezvous 
with death, which he met as faithfully as every other appointment 
in life with his characteristic promptness and unwillingness to keep 
anyone waiting, because he always had profound respect for every 
person above the concatenation of all other events. 

28Tbid., p. 280. 
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OLD MORTALITY 

With a keen sense of personal grief and loss, the editor notes the passing of 
two friends to whom he and a host of others owe an incomputable debt: Dean 
Emeritus Albert C. Knudson of Boston University and Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell. The work of these men was superb in learning and churchmanship, 
and we shall not look upon their like again. Once we regain our equilibrium 
we shall hope to do them more worthy honor. The world of scholarship and 
religion are rendered poor indeed. 


* * * 


THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 

The Eleventh International Congress of Philosophy which met in Brussels, 
Belgium August 20-26, 1953, was a memorable event. The present report must 
necessarily be impressionistic and sketchy. Several months before the meetings 
thirteen volumes of the papers and addresses had been published and mailed to 
the active members throughout the world. The fourteenth volume, consisting 
of late papers, was ready when we reached Brussels. Most of the meetings were 
held in the halls and classrooms of the University of Brussels and some of the 
delegates were housed in the dormitories. The program was arranged so that 
We met in plenary sessions in the mornings and heard two major addresses on 
one of the major themes of the Congress with five-minute comments from the 
floor. In the afternoon concurrent sessions were held for the shorter papers 
and discussions on more specialized problems. The addresses were given in 
French, English, German, Italian, and Spanish. Since the offering was so rich 
and varied, one was likely to choose according to language, subject matter, or 
speaker, which naturally led to some sessions being better attended than oth- 
ers. The nearly five hundred addresses were classified and published under the 
broad headings of Theory of Philosophy; Epistemology; Metaphysics and 
Ontology; Experience and Metaphysics; Logic, Analysis, Philosophy of Math- 
ematics; Philosophy and Methodology of the Sciences of Nature; Philo- 
sophical Psychology; Philosophy of History and Culture; Social Philosophy, 
Juridical and Political; Philosophy of Values, Ethics and Aesthetics; Philoso- 
phy of Religion; History of Philosophy, Methodology-Antiquity and Middle 
Ages; History of Philosophy, Modern and Contemporary. 

None of the addresses was of the kind which make the headlines in the 
newspapers, but in several, both in the plenary and concurrent sessions, topics 
of general interest touching on political, international, and socio-cultural prob- 
lems were discussed. Such were addresses given by M. J. Ebbinghaus on “The 
Concept of Political Freedom” in the presence of King Baudouin I of Belgium 
who was a sponsor of the Congress; by P. T. Raju on “The Humanism the 
Present Needs”; and by Paul Schilpp on “Presuppositions of Democracy as a 
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Basis for East-West Rapprochement”’ But on the whole the speakers addressed 
themselves to what might be called basic and fundamental problems of phi- 
losophy which philosophers are prone to regard as their proper field and as of 
greater importance to mankind in the long run. If one may be allowed to gen- 
eralize on the basis of listening to a limited number of papers and perusing the 
published volumes, there was little emphasis upon defending systems such as 
pragmatism, positivism, and existentialism, although these were often referred 
to; rather the trend seemed to be an emphasis upon the development and criti- 
cism of methods of acquiring knowledge and the criticism and analysis of 
concepts as tools of discovery and research, in the various phases of philosophy 
under discussion. 

Many other international organizations dealing with various aspects of 
philosophy, such as: The International Federation of Philosophical Societies, 
International Institute of Philosophy, International Society of Logic and Phi- 
losophy of Science, and World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies, held 
their meetings during the week of the Congress. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of M. Marcel Barzin, president of 
the University of Brussels, and his colleagues deserve high praise for the ex- 
cellent organization of the Congress and the splendid hospitality afforded the 
visitors. HERBERT L. SEARLES 


Along the Bookshelf 


PHILOSOPHIES, EAST AND WEST 


ARISTOTLE’s CoNsTITUTION oF ATHENS AND ReLatep Texts. Translated by 
Kurt von Fritz and Ernst Kapp. Hafner Publishing Co., N. Y., 1950. pp. 
Xli-233. $2.50. 

At the end of his Nichomachean Ethics Aristotle announced that on the basis 
of his “collections of constitutions? he would try to find out what things con- 
tribute to the preservation or the destruction of states. We possess this study 
in his Politica, but the collection of constitutions on which it was based had 
been considered lost. In 1890, however, the British Museum acquired four 
papyrus rolls containing a Greek text on the Athenian constitution, and, one 
year later, it was edited by F. C. Kenyon as a part of the Stagirite’s lost collec- 
tion. Many scholars considered it apocryphal, but now Aristotle’s authorship 
is accepted almost universally. It is this text, and some related fragments, that 
the editors—both professors of Greek and Latin at Columbia University—offer 
in the present volume in a very readable new translation, with enlightening 
notes and an interesting introduction. 

The translators openly recognize all the facts which speak against the 
authenticity of the work, such as the author’s shortcomings as a historian, his 
slovenly style, and his rather tolerant attitude toward democracy which, as 
we know from Aristotle’s other writings, was considered by him as Public 
Enemy Number One. The editors try to meet these objections with the 
hypothesis that the Constitution of Athens might not have been intended for 
publication but was designed for the author’s needs as a professor at the 
Lyceum. As for his attitude toward democracy, the editors insist on the rather 
descriptive character of this work. Yet it contains some valid judgments, for 
the author greatly admires Solon, his reforms as well as his character. He did 
not criticize the further democratization of the Athenian Constitution under 
Cleisthenes and Pericles, but he deplores the degeneration of political life 
under such leaders as Cleon. ““This man, more than anybody else, appears to 
have corrupted the people. . . . He was the first who shouted on the public 
platform, who used abusive language and who spoke with his cloak girt up 
about him, while all the others used to speak in proper dress and manner,’ 
(28-3, pp- 98-99) 

This sounds very much like the Stagirite we know from the Politica, the 
admirer of the government by the rich and well-born who compared the 
common people to “impure food?’ (Politica, 1281-11) But when the author 
of the Constitution praises the attitude of the leaders who restored democracy 
after the overthrow of the thirty tyrants as “the most admirable and most 
statesmanlike that any people have ever shown in such circumstances” (40-3, 
p. 112), we no longer recognize the philosopher who had condemned democ- 
racy as a “perversion” of constitutional government and who believed that 
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“no man can practise virtue who is living the life of a mechanic or a labourer: 
(Politica, 1279-7 and 1278-5) 

Among the “related texts the editors offer new translations of fragments 
from Aristotle’s Protrepticus (Exhortation), extracted from JIamblichus’s 
work, and sections from Plato’s Seventh Epistle which, if authentic, is the most 
valuable autobiographical document we have of any Greek classic. Here 
Plato repeats, in other terms, his famous statement from the Republic, that 
there will be no end of human misery until philosophers are kings or kings 
philosophers. In his Treatise on Kingship, a fragment of which is reproduced 
in Fritz and Kapp’s volume, Aristotle opposed this point of view, claiming 
“that it was not only not necessary for a king to become a philosopher but 
actually a hindrance to his work; that, however, it was necessary (for a good 
king) to listen to true philosophers, and to be agreeable to their advice.’ (2 16) 

This treatise was addressed to Alexander the Great, but we must be happy 
that, as Plutarch reports, Alexander was a bad pupil and “did not follow 
Aristotle’s advice to deal with the Greeks as a leader, but with the barbarians 
as a master, and to take care of the former as of friends and relatives, while 
treating the latter as one would treat animals or plants? (Plutarch, De Fortuna 
Alexandri, I, 6) 

Aristotle based his advice on his conviction that all barbarians (z.e., all 
non-Greeks) are “by nature slaves” and that “a slave is a living possession.’ 
(Politica, 1285°-14 and 1253-4) 

In disregarding Aristotle’s arrogant and narrow-minded advices and ac- 
cepting valuable men wherever he found them, Alexander proved to be a 
philosopher in a truer sense than the venerated creator of the philosophia 
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California Institute of Technology 


PRINCIPIUM SAPIENTIAE: Origins of Greek Philosophical Thought. By F. M. 
Cornford. Cambridge University Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. viii-270. $5.00. 


For a good part of the past century the materialistic philosophers have been 
building up a myth of their own respecting Greek philosophy. This myth 
rests upon the unfounded assumption of a conflict between science and 
religion; the presumption has been that religious belief is primitive and 
shamanistic and incompatible with intelligence or rationalism. Thus it is that 
the historians of Greek philosophy of another generation have been able to 
establish in the modern mind the idea that out of an opposition to religious 
thought early Greek philosophy arose to become the origin of the scientific 
materialism now so dominant. 

The late Professor Cornford, with a masterly skill and outstanding know]l- 
edge of Greek language and philosophy, has now shown how mistaken were 
the assumptions of such historans as Burnet, Gomperz, and others. To this 
misinterpretation of the early Greeks, this reviewer has called attention in 
various connections. (Survival of Western Culture, Harpers, 1943, pp. 33, 40, 
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79; Conflict and Conciliation of Cultures, Ward Ritchie Press, 1951. p. 38; and 
elsewhere. ) 

The usual attack is based on the Epicurean hostility to the pagan gods as 
the sources of human unhappiness as set forth in Lucretius’ De Natura. But 
the supposedly scientific method of Epicurus was excessively dogmatic and 
never based on observation nor the evidence of the senses (21). Peace of mind 
was his aim, and such natural phenomena as eclipses, for instance, were of no . 
interest as long as they were not tokens of the divine displeasure of the gods 
in whom he continued to believe. (22) “To Epicurus’s timid soul the terrors 
of hell outweighed the consolations of faith” (24) In like manner the attempt 
was made to line up Empedocles with modern scientific materialism but 
Cornford declares, “The first condition for an understanding of Empedocles 
is to banish the notion of a gulf between religious beliefs and scientific views?’ 
(121) “Empedocles is the first to reveal the truth that the invisible power we 
call love in ourselves is the same as the power which works in all Nature; and 
this is true also of Strife” (152) In fact we must disabuse our minds of the 
atomistic conception of dead matter in motion if we are to understand the 
sixth-century philosophers. (179) 

Respecting Heraclitus, who in similar fashion was made to appear as a 
materialist, he writes, “Heraclitus’ claim to be a prophet with unique insight 
rests on the conviction that the Logos, the thought which steers all things, 
was to be discovered in himself as well as in Nature?’ (149) 


Modern writers constantly speak of fifth-century philosophers as 
coming to take a prevailing interest in “biology” or “physiology,’ as 
against “physics:’ But we ought to realize that no such sciences had 
any independent existence. The field was divided between natural 
philosophy (or “physics”) and medicine, and the conflict arose at the 
boundary which they reached from their opposite standpoints—the 
nature of man. (39) 

In the last hundred years natural philosophy (as it used to be 
called) has come to be known as “natural science” and even simply 
as ‘science?’ as if its characteristic method of observation, hypothesis 
and experiment were the only means of arriving at knowledge, and 
the habits of matter in motion were the only things that can be 
known. Since the term “science” has now acquired these arrogant 
associations, the application of it to the natural philosophy of Greece 
is perpetually misleading. .. . (42) 


Cornford calls attention to these facts in order to disclose the relationship 
between the cosmogonical myths of early civilization including the Celts, the 
Druids, the Teutons, Egyptians, Babylonians, and East Indians, myths still 
alive in northern Siberia. The point of all this is that the myths replaced with 
an anthropomorphism the earlier rationalistic concept of God. Thus, the 
Elohim of Genesis which brooded upon the Chaos and became the source of 
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Creation, was transformed into an anthropomorphic Deity “walking in the 
Garden” and breathing life into an image of clay. 

Professor Cornford’s work was interrupted unfortunately by death and 
left unfinished, but enough was completed to establish sufficient essential facts 
to provide a guidepost to the future. R. T. F. 


Tue PuttosopHy or WILLIAM ELLery CHAnnine. By Robert Leet Patterson. 
Bookman Associates, N. Y., 1952. pp. 298. $4.50. 

- In one of the most important books of the year, Professor Patterson recovers 
for personalistic philosophy the work of the influential but much-forgotten 
William Ellery Channing. One reason for the relative neglect of Channing 
must be that his main positions, in spite of his inconsistent hostility to trini- 
tarianism, have now become the current standpoints of orthodox Christianity. 
This work will likewise be found to push back the American dates for the 
beginnings of personalism making it contemporary with the recognized 
beginnings of French personalism in the work of Maine de Biran and estab- 
lishing the early sources of American personalism in the brilliant age of New 
England thought. Not only did the educated ministry of America find in the 
work of Channing a repudiation of a hateful and unfatherly God, who 
“elected” some to be saved and others to suffer eternal torments including 
children only “a span long,’ but his teaching was of so high a philosophical 
quality that it became the refuge of such philosophers as were convinced of 
the validity of Christianity as well as of the impartial love of God. Thus we 
have the influences which directly or indirectly affected Walt Whitman, 
W. T. Harris and the St. Louis movement, Bronson Alcott, and Borden Parker 
Bowne, and saved their religious faith. 

There were strange analogies also between the experiences of Channing 
and of Bowne. As the personalism of Channing was damned in his day by those 
who could not refute its reasonableness in calling it “Unitarian; so Bowne was 
dismissed as negligible with that modern curse “Methodist” In both cases it is 
to be remarked there was further similarity. Channing was repudiated by the 
Unitarians in spite of his opposition to the doctrine of the Trinity and Bowne 
was called upon to defend himself against a charge of Methodist heresy in 
spite of his close alignment with the liberalism of John Wesley. 

The heart of Channing’s doctrine lay in his contention for the “essential 
sameness” of goodness whether in God or man, suggesting to the author: 


Theodore Parker’s conclusion that the essence of religion is always 
and everywhere identical, this same conclusion is rejected today by 
the Barthians and the Calvinists of the Sorbonne with no less vigor 
than we might expect to see displayed by Jonathan Edwards were he 
to rise from the dead. The conflict between liberalism and orthodoxy, 
which once seemed to have been fought and won, but which the 
reviving strength of conservativism has caused once more to be 
renewed, must be fought out on the field of speculative thought. (24) 
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The “intense personalism which was a basic element in his thought” (64) is 
what makes him a participant in the modern scene. “A personalistic mysticism 
... was his native air” (89) 


The importance of the doctrine of sameness appears when we consider the 
establishment of a genuine relatedness between God and man for, without the 
spiritual nature in man, God would be in no way accessible to the Divine 
Spirit. “We see God around us because He dwells within us” (80) is a doctrine 
in keeping with Father Van de Woestyne, the eminent Scotist, who “maintains 
that the doctrine in question is not one of logic but of metaphysics, and that 
it actually does envisage an ens-realitas common to Creator and creature” (8 5) 
“The great impulse which is to carry forward the human race is the character 
of Jesus, understood ever more clearly, and ever more deeply felt?” (169) 
This would seem, so far as perfection of character goes, to establish the Deity 
of Jesus, in its essential meaning, as utterly possessed and at unity with the 
Divine: the manifestation of God so far as that could be effected in human 
personality. “‘In Christ’s words} he affirms, ‘we hear God speaking; in his 
miracles we behold God acting; in his character and life we see an unsullied 
image of God’s purity and love. We believe, then, in the divinity of Christ, 
as this term is often and properly used?” (175) 

To us this seems to establish unequivocally the Deity of Jesus. Why then 
did Channing struggle so bitterly against it? Because the tri-theism of ortho- 
doxy proclaimed a trinity which possessed no unity. There was an irascible 
and angry God demanding appeasement. The debt of human sin could be paid 
only by a sinless one, whose character of love was certainly superior to that 
of God himself and through his Spirit, the Paraclete, made the final recon- 
ciliation. Such a concept might justly be termed an inconsistent approach to 
polytheism. But at this point Channing was overinfluenced on the one hand 
by a fantastic and unchristian deistic theology and on the other by a prevalent 
doctrine of materialism which modern science has wiped off the slate and 
with which the theologian will one day catch up. 

The person cannot be defined as if it were a substantial entity where two 
realities cannot occupy the same place at the same time. Scientific “matter” 
even has had to yield at this point. Matter is no longer impenetrable but an 
exhibition of energy to which there is no solidity—energies passing freely 
through each other co-operating in many ways; a universe where there are 
only forces or activities or events in continuum. The person is such an active 
center, only temporarily confined within the orbit of earthly existence, but 
gathering its force and reality from a Supreme Spirit, Itself capable of choice 
and action through whose will all things live, and move, and have their being 
—who is the Supreme Reality. In this Supreme Reality free creatures can 
participate and are themselves unique realities because they have chosen the 
Divine Will and made it their own, thus realizing the highest possibilities of 
their personality. The same Spirit which creates and makes possible the 
worlds is identical with the spirit which through freedom, man makes his own. 

Both Channing and the men of his age stumbled over the concept of per- 
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fection by reason of an undiscarded Deism which makes God an Absolute so 
unconditioned that he can have no part with man. So to save itself, it must 1n- 
troduce artificial means and the failing logic of the law courts to establish solu- 
tions that solve only in appearance. Perfection is not completion, and a living 
God may be perfect while His experience is still in process. Nor need His 
power be impugned, for the limitation which follows any creation in space 
and time may be a self-limitation for the purpose of the supreme act of all cre- 
ation, the creation of free spirits like himself worthy of his love and care. All 
this is included in Jesus’ doctrine of a living God. For the initial entity, the 
indivisible unit is not the atom but the person. jE OF, 


Time anv Erernity. By W. T. Stace. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1952, pp. 169. $3.00. 

In an article in the Atlantic Monthly in 1948 entitled “Man Against Darkness” 

the author of Time and Eternity outlined the religious view consistent with a 

naturalistic metaphysics. In the present volume he does not retract this view 

but supplements it with an exposition of the position of mysticism, each of 

which is held to be authentic within its own field. 

“Religion is the hunger of the soul for the impossible, the unattainable, 
the inconceivable:’ Evidence for this conception of religion is found in Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Hindu, Buddhist, and to some extent in Islamic mysticism. The 
mystical concept of God as “nonbeing” means that God is nothing to the con- 
ceptualizing intellect, but that his positive being is revealed in intuition. 

The predicates which we apply to God are symbolical and not literal. A 
distinction is made between religious symbolism and nonreligious symbolism. 
In nonreligious symbolism the relation between the symbol and that which is 
symbolized is meaning, but in religious symbolism it is evocation. Any trans- 
lation of religious symbolism into literal language is not even theoretically 
possible. ‘This is what is meant by the ineffability of God or of the mystic ex- 
perience. In the moment of mystical illumination the two orders of time and 
eternity intersect so that the moment belongs to both orders. This eternal mo- 
ment may be looked at either from within or from without. From within it is 
God, from without its content is a passing state of the mystic’s mind. For the 
naturalist God is illusion. For the mystic the natural world is illusion. There is 
then a naturalistic and a mystical solution for every metaphysical problem and 
each in its own right is absolute and final. 


Every religious proposition, not only that which asserts the existence 
of God, is derived from religious intuition, and is incapable of any 
other proof. This is true not only of all the creeds of all the great re- 
ligions. It is true of all religious statements made anywhere—of the 
propositions, for instance, contained in this book. Either they are 
based on intuitions, or they are baseless. Neither can they be, by the 
reader, submitted to the test of any logical proof or disproof. Their 
appeal is in the end solely to the reader’s own religious intuition. (139) 
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That any attempt to state the nature of the Ultimate in logical propositions 
produces contradictions, is itself based upon an intuition, and, as a conse- 
quence, any philosophy which has its source in mysticism necessarily fails in 
its attempt to solve these contradictions, Evidence of these failures is cited 
from the writings of the pure religious mystics and of mystical philosophies 
such as the Vedanta, Spinoza, Hegel, and Bradley. Thus we are left with “a 
civil strife within human mentality’ The logical intellect rejects mysticism 
because of its contradictions. The mystic rejects logic, claiming that his vision 
is “above reason” 

In summary the author’s final view may be stated in several different ways: 
““Kither that God is ‘utterly other’; or that the logical intellect is incapable of 
apprehending Him; or that the nature of the Ultimate is self-contradictory; or 
that God’s mystery and incomprehensibility are absolute and inherent in His 
being; or that all religious propositions are symbolic?’ (155-6) 

The author has succeeded remarkably well in his purpose of presenting 
strongly the dichotomies of mysticism versus the discursive reason, of faith 
versus knowledge, of subjectivity versus objectivity. But he has not succeeded 
in clarifying in any degree the concept of “intuition; which is used to carry 
such a heavy burden in this book. The term has been used to convey philo- 
sophical knowledge and to analyze the logical distinction between a natural- 
istic and mystical conception of reality, and as the author is well aware, there 
is no more ambiguous term in the literature of philosophy. What are the tests 
of a genuine intuition? Are all claims to intuition on the same level? Are there 
good and bad mystics? We do not inquire whether there are true and false in- 
tuitions, since this is the language of the intellect. It can hardly be held that 
these questions are irrelevant since they arise out of a desire to “intuit” more 
sympathetically the vision which the author has beheld and would share with 
his reader. Hersert L. SEARLES 


Arr ano Tecunics. By Lewis Mumford. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 


1952. pp. 162. $2.50. 

Lewis Mumford speaks to our modern age with the voice of a prophet, and 
although he speaks that which is self-revealing and sometimes uncomfortable, 
he speaks in truth of those things most essential for life. In Art and Technics 
he traces the effects of the mechanization of civilization upon art and life, a 
movement which began with Francis Bacon. Bacon, in dedicating himself to 
science, did not see that the humanization of the machine might lead eventu- 
ally to the mechanization of humanity, making it necessary for our own age 
to recover a working relationship between the mechanical and the personal. 

It is this readjustment that our author seeks. But he is certain that it can- 
not come from externals but only from within. The problem is not one of 
adaptation of the person to the machine but rather the readaptation of the ma- 
chine to the person. Only thus shall we be able to save ourselves from servility. 
The effect of mechanization is discoverable in the dehumanized art of the pe- 
riod which transposes into aesthetic the horror and violence or vacuity and 
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despair of our time. Further mechanization without the emphasis upon the 
person can increase the output by further removal of all fun, interest, and per- 
sonal responsibility from work but at a fatal cost to art, to the creative imagi- 
nation, to the value of the product itself, and to our ultimate satisfaction. The 
machine has become our main source of magic, luring us into the empty dream 
that when it is perfected, it will yield us all the fruits of social salvation. But 
the cheated masses from whose lives the machine has drained initiative can 
only respond by bestowing such initiative upon dictators and leaders. 


To avert a tragic end, the human person must come back onto the 
center of the stage: not as chorus or spectator, but as actor and hero, 
indeed as dramatist and demi-urge, summoning the forces of life to 
take part in a new drama... . Once more the human person is coming 
back into the center of the picture ... there has been... a shift of 
interest from the mechanical process to the human operator, in every 
department where automatism has not completely taken over... . 
Whereas the science and technics that arose in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had as the very secret of their method the displacement of man, 
the reduction of the person to a mechanical part, the science and 
technics of the future will increasingly use methods of simultaneous 
thinking, of multidimensional integration, which will again bring 
back the whole man. (152-154) 


We have herein a rare contribution to contemporary personalism. 


RLU 


Marsittus or Papua. Vol. I: Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Phi- 
losophy. By Alan Gewirth. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. 
XVi-342. $4.75. 

A scholarly assistant professor of philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
working under a Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship and developing what 
appears to have been a prize-winning dissertation at Columbia University, pre- 
sents under a subvention from the American Council of Learned Societies the 
first volume of what may well become the definitive work in English upon the 
great political thinker of the fourteenth century. Sources and secondary works 
in all languages are exhaustively listed, used, and cited. Marsilius is studied in 
historical perspective, as heir to the past, and forerunner of a future which 
with somewhat variant categories nevertheless has made use of many of his 
conceptions, techniques, and conclusions. 

Although holding that men cannot be both secular citizens and Christians, 
Marsilius’ moderate relativity permitted the priesthood to observe the coun- 
sels of perfection and urge them upon others, even though attainment ap- 
peared unrealistic. His naturalistic conception of religion, less revolutionary 
than many have imagined, results in a wise utilitarianism, but accords Christi- 
anity a divine sanction and revelation not characteristic of other religions and 
grasped by faith alone. Both church and state derive their authority from the 
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people, but in temporal affairs the priesthood is subject to the state, just as in 
the spiritual realm the papacy itself is capable of error and subject to a Gen- 
eral Council. 

Marsilius’ concrete application of his principles through his support of 
Ludwig of Bavaria as above the “pope” in Rome during “the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity” was a forerunner of the policy of Henry VIII in England two cen- 
turies later and of the more fully Protestant republican doctrines of Hooker, 
Locke, and their successors. But in liberating the state from the external con- 
trol of the papacy, the theories of Marsilius might seem to constitute a justifi- 
cation of a totalitarian state were one to overlook his saving doctrine of the 
people’s will as the sole source of coercion in the state. Yet it would be over- 
simplification to remove him completely from the medieval framework. Later 
centuries modified his ‘‘wholeness” and “unity” by a fuller recognition of the 
autonomy of other values, and through a refined pluralism elaborated his doc- 
trines into an evolving basis for modern political democracy. 

Eart Cranston 


Reality As SoctaL Process, By Charles Hartshorne. Beacon Press, Boston, 
1953. pp. 223. $4.00. 

In those books and many articles which have come from his pen since the mid- 
thirties, Professor Hartshorne has been unwavering in his espousal of the con- 
cept of God as cosmic love, as sharing in the pain and progress of all creation. 
God, he has told us time and again, must be conceived not as reality versus 
process but as reality involving process. And he has throughout his work been 
emphatic in his insistence that this immanence is not merely symbolic, but is 
to be conceived as literal fact. The price of retaining theism as a tenable phi- 
losophy rather than as a species of fideism is, we have learned, the recognition 
that the central factor in existence is not a simple, but a complex, unity. It is 
not the changeless outside change but the unity of both. 

It is this teaching which provides the matrix for the collection of essays 
which constitutes Professor Hartshorne’s most recent contribution to the lit- 
erature of theological cosmology. Most of the papers comprising this volume 
are not new, their composition and dates of publication spanning the years 
from 1935 to 1949. As here presented, however, they have, in most instances, 
undergone more or less extensive revision, and taken as a unity they add up to 
a carefully reasoned reaffirmation of the basic concepts involved in a panen- 
theistic metaphysic. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first, under the heading of 
“Philosophical Principles,’ Professor Hartshorne is concerned to set out his 
basic position from the standpoints of cosmology, aesthetics, epistemology, 
and metaphysics. That one conception in which motion, mind, law, and 
freedom are inextricably fused is, we are told (31) the conception of the 
social, which later Hartshorne defines as shared experience. (34) Nothing, he 
argues, can be social which is without experience, defined as feeling for others. 
Which is to say that the cosmos throughout is to be conceived as evincing a 
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social character of varying degrees. Reality as social process is thus reality as 
feeling, which is life. “Hence;’ he concludes, “it seems clear that the universe 
as a going concern must be a monarchical society, if it is a society at all” (39) 
“The alternative to panpsychic idealism is not materialism or dualism, but 
agnosticism or positivism. The alternative is epistemological or method- 
ological, not ontological. Ontology . . . is idealistic . . . or nothing” (84) 

This viewpoint as applicable to the notion of deity forms the central topic 
of the second main division entitled “Religious Values? “God,’ argues Hart- 
shorne, “in this doctrine is the supreme socius, the all-dominating member of 
the cosmic society?’ (135) In Him we literally live and move and have our 
being. Which is to say that God must be both perfect and imperfect, perfect 
in essence, imperfect in the sense in which He is that exemplification of an 
actuality in process moving to ever more perfect completion of Himself. The 
contention that perfection does not exclude perfectibility has been and will 
be, of course, challenged by many. Yet I think that no one should dismiss this 
basic presupposition as untenable prior to a dispassionate analysis of the 
argument presented. 

As a restatement of a point of view which has in the past half-century 
numbered such as Hames, Montague, Berdyaev, and Whitehead among its 
proponents, Professor Hartshorne’s book merits a careful reading. Those 
whose religious orientation tends to acceptance of traditional views as a 
matter of course will here find much that is difficult to assimilate. Hartshorne’s 
sublimation of the notions of the place of Jesus and the Trinity (152-153), 
however justified from the standpoint of cosmological consistency, will 
undoubtedly not find favor. Yet the ways to God are many, and surely the 
religion of reason is not the least of these. RoBert WHITTEMORE 
Tulane University 


Uniry anp Lancuace, PHILOsopHy oF JOHANN Grorc Hamann. By James C. 
O'Flaherty. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1952. pp. viii-121. 


Hamann, with his principle of opposing “experience to pure reason}’ was the 
first important mind to launch an aggressive and sustained attack upon the 
German Aufkldrung represented by such men as Leibniz, Wolff, and in con- 
siderable measure, by Kant. Hamann gave impetus in the latter eighteenth 
century to the aesthetic and romantic movement and influenced in a major 
degree such men as Herder, Goethe, Jean Paul, Kierkegaard, and, more 
recently, Brunner. His position, determined by a religious conversion in 
London during the year 1758, involved a threefold conviction that Biblical 
language, with its vitality and concrete luminosity derived from its use of 
parable and metaphor, is metaphysically superior to technical terminology 
which leads to divisiveness and abstraction; that through “natural” language 
man can rise above the fragmentary character of abstract thought to win an 
“intuition of the one in the many”; and that an ontological view rests on faith 
rather than scientific noesis. While the present study explores all three phases 
of this position, it concentrates chiefly on Hamann’s role as a pioneer in the 
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philosophy of metaphysical language, a role hinted by his own reference to 
his work as “metacriticism:’ Since he was a man who was both a friend and 
correspondent of Kant, we are led to speculate whether the latter’s curious 
emphasis on the role of schemata in all levels of thought may not have been a 
product of the former whose empiricism stressed the pictorial and hence 
metaphorical or analogical character of language and concepts. This quotation 
from Hamann is priceless and definitive: “Hume finds faith necessary, if he 


desires to eat an egg and drink a glass of water. . . . If he finds faith necessary 
for eating and drinking, why does he deny his own principle, when he judges 
higher things?” (61) Witeur Lone 


PuiLosopuies oF Inpia. By Heinrich Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. 
Bollingen Series XXVI. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1952. pp. xvii-687. $6.00. 


Unhesitatingly we call this a great book, one which represents a definite 
advance in the treatment of the philosophical thought of India. Heinrich 
Zimmer is well-known to English readers by now. His untimely death repre- 
sents a severe loss to Sanskrit scholarship. But, fortunate for us, he left valuable 
manuscripts, such as the ones on which this volume is based. These have been 
masterfully, and with tender regard, edited by Joseph Campbell to whom 
we owe a debt of gratitude for weaving out of finished and partially finished 
chapters, jottings, drafts, and class notes not only a readable, but a scholarly 
and rounded whole which is as valuable for what it contains as for what it 
hints. We are grateful even for the chips because in their suggestiveness they 
point the way to novel approaches. 

As the title implies, philosophies of India are treated here, and we must 
not look for a systematic presentation of the major philosophies of India. The 
omissions are, of course, unavoidable, and the bias forgivable. We like par- 
ticularly the division of the work into three parts, the first one being more or 
less introductory, containing unusually rich suggestions based on a rare sensi- 
tivity with respect to Oriental, particularly Indian problems. What scholar, 
for instance, has made the admission that “even the most faithful interpreter 
[of Oriental thought] finds himself spreading misinformation simply because 
his words slip into a European context the moment they leave his lips”? Let 
us all take heed. 

The second part deals with the philosophies of Time and contains chapters 
that should have been written and available in print long ago to preserve our 
balance in judging the Indian world of thought and action. The third part 
deals with the Philosophies of Eternity, under which heading are discussed: 
Jainism, Sankhya and Yoga, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and the Tantra. Zimmer 
was prejudiced in favor of Jainism; he was deeply impressed and enthused by 
the Tantra; and, in general, he credited much of the Indian philosophical genius 
to the non-Aryan population of India—all somewhat unorthodox points of 
view. It was his pet theory that Sankhya and Yoga are outgrowths of Jainism. 
All this, true or false, is interesting and thought-provoking. Fruitful, we hope, 
may prove the suggestion that mythology supported and facilitated the 
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expression of philosophic thought in India. In stressing the “redemptive 
transformation” not only as a burden of Indian thinking, but a requisite for 
our own souls, Zimmer has even done ministerial service. 

In recommending this book almost without reserve we may, of course, 
have laid ourselves open to the implication that we condone and abet the 
gamut of theories Zimmer puts forth. This we do not fully, yet we welcome 
the invigorating freshness of the presentation which should go a long way 
toward breaking up the traditional and somewhat hackneyed treatment of 
Indian philosophy. 

Carefully worked out indices help greatly in extracting all the good from 
this book which, by the way, is handsome even to the dust cover. 


Mary Washington College of the Kurt F, LEMECKER 
University of Virginia 


THEORY OF BEAUTY 


A Hisrory or Estuetics. By Katharine Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn. Rev. Ed. 
Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1953. pp. Xxi-613. $7.50. 

An additional chapter entitled “Twentieth-Century Directions” brings up to 

date the only history of Western esthetics aspiring toward completeness and 

impartiality. In a short space, only the contents of this new chapter need be 

discussed, inasmuch as the first edition (1939) has been widely reviewed (cf. 

J. Phil., XXX VII, 1940, 217-9; Phil. Rev., L, 1941, 226-8). 

The principal coverage of the final chapter is as follows: 

Croce, and his influence on Spingarn’s “new criticism” and Carritt; Alex- 
ander and Collingwood as giving matter to Croce’s idealism, Santayana, 
including his later interest in art as symbol; Cassirer and the iconologists; 
Langer’s “new key”; Richards’ semanticism and Empson’s types of ambiguity; 
the logical or analytical approach (Prall, Ducasse, Church); psychoanalysis, 
Bodkin’s theory of poetic archetypes, Nahm’s theory of the “two-way” 
feeling-symbol; neo-Thomist theological esthetics; Coomaraswamy’s theory 
of metaphysical correlates to esthetic awareness; Miiller-Freienfels’ eclectic 
psychological theory; the instinct theories of Alexander and Lundholm; 
Gestalt esthetics; typological esthetics (Dilthey, Spranger, Evans); Read’s 
social typology of art and his theory of esthetic education seen in relation 
to Bergson and Whitehead; the humanistic architects and city-planners 
(Mumford, Giedion, the Bauhaus); Dewey and his followers, and the French 
social esthetician, Lalo; mention of modern histories of taste, including 
important translations; and discussion of speculative systems of esthetics, few 
and far between, such as Dessoir’s work in Germany and Pepper’s work in 
this country. The book concludes with notices of studies in modern esthetics, 
of the defunct German Zeitschrift and the American Journal of Aesthetics, 
and of some bibliographies. 

By way of incidental criticism, it should be remarked that the active 
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movement of “laboratory” esthetics is missing, as well as the related positivist 
analyses of esthetic talk (viz., Proc. Artist. Soc., and widely scattered journal 
publications), though the omissions seem justifiable in the light of results, or 
no results. Munro’s extensive work, which would ordinarily be associated as 
methodology with scientific esthetics, thus comes to rest among the Deweyans 
and makes a strange bedfellow to, say, Edman’s Arts and the Man. It is not 
quite clear whether Geiger’s phenomenological esthetics is intended to stand 
as an isolated addendum or as an addition to the examples of modern specu- 
lative attempts; and, however that may be, it could be objected that Geiger’s 
Ziigange zur Aesthetik, while widely known, is less representatively phe- 
nomenological than the lesser known, unmentioned work of W. Conrad, 
D. Brinkmann, and R. Ingarden (and possibly W. Ziegenfuss). 

The writing of this new chapter, for which the late Dr. Gilbert was alone 
responsible, is, as her readers had come to expect, at once elegant and clear. 
The author occasionally passed thoughtful judgment where judgment seemed 
due; most penetratingly, perhaps, when she wrote: . 


That the science of signs and symbols began to form . . . alliances 
[with specialized disciplines], and often to borrow thence a method 
and a frame, whereas Santayana’s symbolism had grown up freely 
within his own individual way of looking at things, is part of the 
more self-conscious and perhaps pedantic way in esthetics lately. 
(559) 


But her rule was catholic sympathy, not criticism, as the work itself amply 
shows. It would be impossible, of course, to give one’s own times the degree 
of unity and historical position that characterized the preceding chapters, but 
the anarchic appearance of the above list of contents is brought to order in 
the book by the organization of materials around principal foci of esthetic 
interest: Croce’s idealism, symbol philosophy, depth-psychology, general psy- 
chology, social process, speculative aspiration, and historical research. The re- 
sult is surprisingly representative within the limits of thirty-five pages, and the 
comparative historical looseness seems right and proper when it is our own age 
that is being discussed; particularly with regard to esthetics, which has pro- 
liferated so rapidly that it cannot honestly claim to have caught up with its 
own recent history. In this latter connection, it is a special pleasure to remark 
that the author has called our tardy attention to the important Zeitschrift fiir 
Aesthetik und Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft (1906-39) and thus helps to cor- 
rect a costly imbalance in our view of twentieth-century directions in esthetics. 
University of Colorado Forrest WILLIAMS 


Turory or Beauty. By Harold Osborne. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. 
pp. Vii-220. $4.75. su 

The author defines beauty as “the characteristic excellence of a work of art, 

no matter what specific qualities may be conceived to constitute that excel- 

lence” Most definitions given in aesthetic are mere verbal definitions which 
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would hoodwink the reader into believing one definition is correct and others 
incorrect. The most insidious offenders are the “psychological” aestheticians 
who define beauty as the property of arousing pleasure or emotion. These 
have no more to do with beauty than eating or any other somatic affection. 
Mere taste and touch and those somatic sensations which emerge as moods and 
emotions affect only daily life. But sight and hearing are far keener and pos- 
sess a wholly predominant importance in aesthetic activity which, along with 
‘“Gmagining,’ they constitute. These activities in aesthetic appreciation are 
heightened, vitalized, and enlarged and, as the only beauty of which aesthetic 
may take cognizance, represent the “characteristic excellence of works of art” 
Aesthetics must be phenomenological. 

The summary of argument states that both logical analysis and empirical 
psychology are unable to decide what are genuine instances of aesthetic 
appreciation. This dilemma can be solved only if we find a unique mental 
activity coinciding with what we are prepared to recognize as genuine 
instances of appreciation, and if empirical investigation finds a unique objec- 
tive property which coincides with the class of putatively beautiful things 
which are the objects of these appreciations. 

Although excellent in ideas, this book needs greater clarity of organiza- 
tion. Mr. Osborne’s key definition merits greater force of emphasis and 
elaboration. Scholars will prefer fuller references to footnotes and there is 
not even an index. ALLEN J. WorKMAN 
Los Angeles City College 


Tue New Arr Epucation. By Ralph M. Pearson. Rev. Ed. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1953. pp. Xxi-272. $5.00. 

In 1924, at Valley Cottage, New York, Mr. Pearson started the Design Work- 
shop, probably the first modern school to be so called in this country. Along 
with a few other great art teachers we knew in the twenties he has doubtlessly 
benefited and inspired American youth more than professional artists like 
Picasso himself. This is a revision of a work published a decade earlier, and 
in it we find an expression of the izpasse to which the modern movement 
has come. We cannot doubt the author’s knowledge of the problem and his 
sincerity. 

Mr. Pearson emphasizes the importance of art’s creativeness, and holds 
that it is the prior condition in the development of personality. Only in this 
way can the new art education make a contribution to our culture. He does 
not agree that any kind of “self-expression” or accident develops personality. 
That is why, in this edition, he abjures the “emotional spree;’ the minor move- 
ment, which has pushed itself into today’s limelight with amazing effective- 
ness, and is actually called a new movement, an “advance” in modern art. 
The author has always advocated a solid foundation, a concentration on a 
series of primary steps which facilitate awareness of the components of 
design—colors, spaces, textures, lines, tone-values, planes, forms, and subject 
transformed into malleable symbols in related plastic harmonies. He is opposed 
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to the imitative school which stifles originality. Nevertheless, we might ask 
whether the emphasis upon “skill” (which he condemns) may not be the 
necessary ingredient of art education to compensate for the chaoticists. 


A.J.W. 


THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS 


Tue Tamine or THE Nations. By F. S. C. Northrop. The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. xii-362. $5.00. 

Professor Northrop’s Taming of the Nations, a study in the cultural bases of 
international policy, ought to be required reading for every Congressman, 
diplomat, and public servant of the United States. It is the most lucid, most 
profound, and most important of Northrop’s writing to date and yet is 
sufficiently clear to be understood by the application of the average intelli- 
gence. This reviewer, who set forth identical principles of the differences 
between East and West (Survival of Western Culture, Harpers, 1943) is ready 
to assert that Northrop’s is the most important contribution of our day to the 
international problems with which he is acquainted. The author calls attention 
to the wide discrepancy in basic ideas which leads to misunderstanding be- 
tween East and West and which are due to the cyclic concept of history com- 
mon to the Oriental man contrasted with the linear concept of the Western 
world. That also was the basic theme of the work just mentioned. Western 
civilization, while profiting from the early cultures of the East, started a new 
venture in human history due to the Judaistic concept of God and national 
history as it came under the influence of Greek philosophy introduced 
through Christianity and more or less modified by Islamic learning. Out of 
these influences arose through the tutelage of Rome the doctrines of indi- 
vidualism, democracy, and the reign of law. 

The peculiarity of the Western mind is that it believes the principles of 
association can be laid down in rules governing the game, that the rules shall 
apply equally to all players and that they cannot be changed in the middle of 
the game without mutual consent. Justice means that the lawmaker must 
abide by the law and while the revolt of the malcontent must be met by the 
intervention of the police, even they are as strictly amenable to the law as 
the humblest citizen. This linear foresight into the future in the effort after 
continued social progress by the formation of rules looking to the future of 
society, however haltingly achieved, is basic to the Western philosophy of 
social organization. 

The cyclic concept, on the contrary, deprecates from social progress to 
see its golden age in the past. History has no climax but is only a repetition of 
what has gone before, now swelling, now declining, without goal or aim. 
This leads to an endurance of oppressive tyrannies, physical suffering, and 
injustice under despotic tyranny which has characterized Orientalism through 


millennia. 
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The invasion of the Orient by Western ideas and the rising dissatisfaction 
of overprolific and underfed peoples as they have learned of a different 
manner of living has provoked revolution on every side but with no cor- 
responding philosophy to provide the cue for action. Individualism in the 
West calls for an even-handed justice—to every man his right—but the indi- 
vidualism of the East insists upon—to every man his “face” The result of this 
policy is always favorable to the aggressor, for once a man has grabbed until 
he is stopped by fate, fortune, or resistance, he can call for a “face-saving” 
moratorium which enables him to keep some portion of the loot. 

When into such a view of things is introduced the concept of law and 
constitution, the result is likely to be what the world is experiencing today 
in Russian policy. The law always applies to the other fellow. The Kremlin 
goes in and takes—the law-abiding nations must only act under law and any 
resistance of injustice by the law-abiding is looked upon by the evil-doer as 
an aggression against “democracy”’ 

India is now attempting to combine these contrasting systems with an 
American-type constitution and an Oriental pacificism demanding to have 
belligerency met by peace. Significant of this mental twist is the employment 
of police against Pakistan by the Delhi government and the demand for non- 
resistance in Korea. 

All of these facts are brought out, verified, and set forth in this remarkable 
book, with no attempt to gloss over Western failures and injustices in the 
treatment of so-called inferior peoples which have helped precipitate the 
present situation. If it is disheartening to know that neither Russia nor the 
rest of the Orient is likely to take seriously any promise that does not yield 
immediate benefit to itself, it is at least a great step toward understanding to 
know what to expect. Dr. Northrop has conferred a great favor upon all of 
us, and insofar as this reviewer knows from his own contacts with the Orient, 
there are no points that are not well taken. Ra tek 


Tue New Science oF Potrrics. By Eric Voegelin. University of Chicago Press, 

Chicago, 1952. pp. xili-193. $3.00. . 
This compact and very readable volume by Dr. Eric Voegelin, formerly of 
the Law faculty of the University of Vienna, and now teaching at the 
Louisiana State University, traces in a rapid style the radical change that has 
been taking place in political science during the last fifty years. In so doing 
he goes back to the very origins of political theory and the philosophy of 
history, explaining the various factors that have entered the development of 
political science as understood in our times. 

In the treatment of his subject the author follows the historical method, 
leaving no angle of the complex character of this science untouched. Although 
most of his early inspiration is Plato and Aristotle, Dr. Voegelin takes the 
reader through a twenty-century evolution and change, and shows the deep 
and lasting impact of early Christianity on the social as well as the political 
aspects of human behavior. 
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It is a volume replete with extremely valuable material and students of 
law, of social philosophy, and even of history will derive a great deal of 
pleasure from the uniformly simple and clear language of an author who not 
only knows his subject, but who likewise has the ability to present it in an 
attractive form. A. Tu. PoLyzomeEs 


Ex1as Boupinor: Patrior AND STATESMAN, 1740-1821. By George Adams 

Boyd. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1952. Pp. Xili-321. $5.00. 
When the American Revolution began, Elias Boudinot was a prosperous 
lawyer of thirty-five in Elizabethtown, New Jersey. Born in Philadelphia, 
where his father was a neighbor of Franklin, he had Jater lived some years in 
Princeton. He had published a pamphlet against the stamp tax in 1765, and 
apparently did not hesitate to take the colonial side when war came. He was 
first a member of the Jersey Provincial Congress, then aide-de-camp for the 
commander of the New Jersey militia, and in April, 1777, became Commis- 
sary of Prisoners for General Washington. The following year he began his 
service in the Continental Congress, and in November, 1782, was elected 
President; thus he presided at the ratification of the treaty which formally 
ended the war. From 1783 to 1789 he was chiefly active in business, especially 
in land speculation in Ohio. On the organization of the new federal govern- 
ment, Boudinot was chosen representative from New Jersey, holding this 
position for three terms as an ardent Federalist. Then followed ten years as 
Director of the Mint. By this time (1805), Boudinot was sixty-five. He lived 
on for sixteen years, devoting his time principally to the defense of religion. 
He wrote a now-forgotten reply to Paine’s Age of Reason, and was for many 
years president of the New Jersey Bible Society. He also gave increased 
attention to the affairs of Princeton College, of which he had been trustee 
since 1772. 

His biographer says of him: “Elias Boudinot was predictable. He was 
faithful to his family, his country, and his God. Of such is composed the 
country’s solid core: Boudinot is particularly attractive in his affectionate 
letters to his wife during his frequent absences from home on public affairs, 
and his loyal service to Washington is typical of the best side of the Revolu- 
tionary effort. This biography is doubtless definitive. Undertaken by. Mr. 
Boyd as a tribute to Boudinot’s descendant, the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
son, the book is thorough and spirited. It is happily free of the exaggerations 
so often encountered in works on secondary figures, and will prove genuinely 
useful to students of the period. B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


SCIENCE IN REVOLUTION 


Tur RevoLution ww Puysics. By Louis de Broglie. Noonday Press, N. Y., 
1953. Pp. 310. $4.50. ; ac 

Louis de Broglie is one of the most outstanding authorities in the field of 

contemporary physics and must be listened to whether we like it or not. 
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Those who have nothing but materialism to cling to will deny the obvious 
facts he sets forth in The Revolution in Physics. 

The emptiness of materialism as a philosophy of reality stares out from 
every page of this candid portrait of scientific theory. The main part of the 
discussion hinges about the effect of the necessary introduction into physics 
of the quantum theory. Paraphrasing the Gospel he writes, “Without quanta 
‘was not anything made that was made?” (14) For without quanta there would 
be neither light nor matter. Movements can no longer be considered apart 
from their causes and with this the whole science of kinematics loses signifi- 
cance. Orthodox science continues to reason as if matter were continuous 
although the contrary is the known fact. Since light waves traverse empty 
space without difficulty, it is not matter that transmits them. To meet this 
difficulty, where no ether is, the rigor-and-vigor scientist produces a non- 
observable “luminiferous ether” of his own imagining. Finally, “the absolute 
determinism of mechanical phenomena are relegated to the atomic world 
where they become unobservable, and it is only their average probable 
consequences which are observable on a large scale’ (66) 

The effort to create “models” of the atom have been scarcely more 
successful. From the model imagined by Sir. J. J. Thompson to that of 
Rutherford-Bohr, popular today, they chase each other out of existence. 


Despite its brilliant beginnings, the electron theory has not been 
sufficient to interpret the properties of matter on the atomic scale 
. . . difficulties have arisen which could be removed only by the 
introduction of the entirely new concepts of the quantum theory. 
... The progress of our knowledge of the atom has led us to adopt 
for the latter a planetary model with a continuous motion of the 
planetary electrons. Hence, there is a flagrant contradiction between 
the existence of stable states for the atom and the theory of the 
acceleration wave. (76-77) 


The recent revival by Dirac of the concept of ether, an ingenious artificial 
hypothesis to justify the rejection of the facts demonstrated by the Michelson 
experiment, is “imagined solely to cover up a failure?’ (83) 

Even the quantum theory made so necessary by scientific advance calls 
for a new orientation. Due to the impossibility of determining at the same 
time both position and motion, “the framework of space and of time used 
by the old physics (or even the framework of space-time of relativity physics) 
from the quantum point of view is only an approximation valid for heavy 
bodies.’ (101) Thus we are obliged “to abandon determinism completely, or 
at least to modify profoundly the conception we had of it” (102) 

The popular conception of the atom is based on an uncritical faith in 
materialism and considers the atom as if it were a “lump” of something quite 
independent of energy. We talk of “splitting” the atom as if it were like 
cutting a pie, and the scientist. speaks of events that take place within the 
interior of the atoms which, strictly speaking, have no “interiors” We catch 
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only those phenomena which are observable by our senses and our senses are 
a part of the phenomena. At this point the ghost of personalism appears on 
the horizon. Not only are we, to quote Ulysses, “a part of all we have met?’ 
but all we have met is a part of us. The distinction between ourselves and 
phenomena attenuates. 

The electronic theory of the atom by which Bohr attempts to set up a 
correspondence between the “fictitious atoms” of classical physics and the 
real quanta atoms is shown to be another inconsistent work of the imagina- 
tion. “Fortunately,” de Broglie writes, ‘““we know the frequencies emitted by 
the quantized atoms, thanks to Bohr’s rule” (149) This reviewer, speaking 
from the standpoint of philosophy is willing to assume that the actually 
observable is as far as science can go at any moment. De Broglie justly con- 
cludes, “There is then no simple relation between the real quantum frequency 
and the frequencies predicted by the classical theory” (152) At this point 
Heisenberg comes to our relief with the conclusion that “it would be useful 
to eliminate as much as possible from the theory of Bohr all those elements 
that were not directly observable” (156) 

What seems to have struck Heisenberg is that in passing from the 
classical point of view to the quantum point of view it is necessary 
to break up all the physical quantities and to reduce them to a power 
of distinct elements corresponding to the various possible transitions 
of the quantized atom. Hence, the idea, at first so disconcerting, of 
representing each physical quantity attached to a system by a table 
of numbers analogous to what mathematicians call a matrix... . 
Heisenberg also saw another advantage in adopting this new repre- 
sentation of quantities by an assemblage of matrix elements: he 
thought in this way to bring about the elimination of unobservable 
quantities with which previous quantum theories had been encum- 
bered. To use a rather formidable expression from the language of 
philosophy, he adopted a strictly “phenomenological” attitude and 
would have liked to eliminate from physical theory all that does not 
correspond to observable phenomena. What good is it to introduce 
the position, velocity or trajectory of atomic electrons into our 
atomic theories since these elements are not capable of observation 
or measurement? (188-189) 


Assuming, as science now does, the continuous action which is the reality 
and which refuses to stop or stay, our “corpuscle” is a new creation at each 
point of time. We can only observe a series of effects, “events” a posteriori, 
never causes. The determiner is beyond the range of our observation. The 
continuity lies within ourselves, remaining through the series, and also funda- 
mentally in a Supreme Intelligence which is the constant behind all. Scien- 
tifically we are reduced to the statistics of probability which “logically ends 
in a kind of ‘subjectivism’ akin to idealism in its philosophical meaning, and 
it tends to deny the existence of physical reality independent of observation.’ 


(235) 
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Human intelligence, long accorded no important place in the system of 
nature, is now disclosed as itself a creative source of coming evolution (294) 
and “opens a new era in the history of humanity?’ (295) Now that so much 
is swept away, the discoveries of the new science give promise of advances 
heretofore unthinkable. De Broglie shows the utter untenability of classical 
physics and discloses the imaginary devices of those who cling to the old 
concept of matter simply because they cannot understand a universe whose 
reality resides in its life and action. 

It is quite impossible for the reviewer to give anything but fragmentary 
glimpses of this really great book but it is worthy of exhaustive study by any 


intelligent man who desires to evaluate the present state of scientific thought. 
Rob: 


A History or Science. By George Sarton. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1952. pp. 646. $10.00. : 
At the threshold of the sixth century a.p. when Theodoric the Great sat on 
the throne of the Roman Empire and the Ostrogothic invasion threatened 
the collapse of Western learning, two men gathered up the consensus of 
learning at the time. These were Cassiodorus and Boethius, both of whom 
wrote on the “Seven Liberal Arts;’ setting for the liberal arts curriculae of 
universities yet undreamed. Boethius did the more outstanding work for, in 
addition to the translation of the then known work of Aristotle (The Triv- 
ium), he added the Quadrivium, the Arithmetic of Nicomachus, the Geom- 
etry of Euclid, the Music of Pythagoras, and the Astronomy of Ptolemy, 
with the Mechanics of Archimedes thrown in for good measure. His single 

volume was for nearly a millennium the source of Western learning. 

Now when contemporary liberal arts appears due for exclusion from 
university life through the overwhelming interest in science, there arises 
from the very field of science one who might be looked upon as another 
Boethius. Professor Sarton has a reputation as wide as modern learning, has 
had a long career as an educator, now Professor Emeritus at Harvard, and 
engaged in writing A History of Science in eight large volumes. He takes 
science with so wide a meaning that it includes all of the fields of Boethius’ 
interests and becomes a liberal education for the common man, a survey to 
include the whole round of knowledge. One cannot but admire the ambition 
requisite for such a task but one could hardly discover anywhere any other . 
man so well-fitted for so colossal a work. Loaded with all the degrees, with 
membership in all of the learned societies, and years of fruitful production, 
it might be that he is to serve the coming age as Boethius did the centuries 
that followed him. 

As classical learning declines in the modern university, these volumes 
might well serve to give that intelligent view of the field of learning so essential 
to modern civilization which has fallen down through the disuse of the 
classics. This work might well form the background for orientation courses 
and is of great value to the intelligent layman whose classical education has 
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been neglected or forgotten. Its virtue lies in its readability. Followed 
through as was Boethius’ work with years of complementary study, it would 
provide a liberal education so far as it covers the period from antiquity 
through the golden age of Greece. 

Although it is encyclopedic in nature, it is so well arranged and indexed 
that it is not formidable, and its defining of science is broad enough to include 
the humanities. 

In so ambitious and so brief a work, it would be unreasonable to expect 
those details which alone could produce adequate knowledge in a given field 
but it surveys the whole and is intensely interesting. The academic philosopher 
and the specialist will naturally consider it inadequate in a particular field for 
its strength lies in its popular contribution to knowledge. 

After all of this it may seem petty in the face of such astounding knowl- 
edge to point out any shortcomings but such should be expected in so general 
a work, It is perhaps not surprising to have in such a work a casual treatment 
of the Book of Job in the declaration that “Job realizes that in view of God’s 
inscrutable transcendence . . . the problem [of evil] cannot be solved?’ (274) 
The truth lies in Job’s own statement that heretofore he had taken God on 
hearsay only, but now his doubts are solved through the vision of God. But 
many theologians have stumbled at this point. More careful attention should 
have been given the apparent incongruity between the statement “We must 
conclude that Thales did not predict the solar eclipse of 28 May 585, because 
he lacked the necessary knowledge,’ (170) and that on the next page, “He 
learned in Egypt . . . the periodic recurrence of eclipses?’ 

It would be interesting to be told what element in the situation made such 
knowledge impossible on Thales’s part. The handling of Protagoras and the 
Sophists and the attendant criticism of relativism seem a bit astonishing in 
view of the present scientific attitude toward the doctrine of relativity. The 
treatment of Greek atomism seems also discrepant or lacking in discrimination 
when he writes: 


When judging the Greek atomic theory, we must beware of two 
exaggerations; the one consists in equating it to the modern theory 
invented by Dalton at the beginning of the nineteenth century. .. . 
There is, of course, an immense difference between the Greek idea 
and the Daltonian, all the difference that exists between a philosophic 
conception that could not be tested and a scientific hypothesis, 
inviting a long series of experimental verifications. (255) 


It should be pointed out that between the Greek concept of the atom and the 
Daltonian, there is no essential difference except in the now discarded dogmas 
built about it by materialistic scientists. It was still the smallest particle of 
indivisible matter—however divisible it was made to appear, it carried the same 
characteristics. The modern atom is not a Daltonian atom but quite foreign 
to Daltonism in its concept as the activity of energy, an event in a space-time 
continuum. This is a complete revolution from both Democritus and Dalton. 
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One is surprised a bit to find in so scholarly a work such slang and colloquial 
expressions as “boss,” ‘bamboozle,’ “buck up,’ and “D.P’s’’ But who knows 
these may some day become chaste English? 

These should not derogate from the value of a work which should appear 
in every library, public or private. , R. T.F. 


ScieNCE AND ReLicion. By Charles E. Raven. Cambridge University Press, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. Vil-224. $4.00. 

Charles E. Raven’s Gifford Lectures for 1951 aim to show that the idea that 
there is a necessary incompatibility between science and religion is due to a 
misapprehension on both sides. In a God-created world there cannot be 
contrary “truth. The author discloses that the rise of “natural religion,’ which 
is the theme of the Gifford Lectures, arose out of an effort to deliver Christen- 
dom from a “thousand years captivity to belief in a rigid antithesis between 
secular and sacred”? While those who believe that we can deny neither the 
truths of science nor those of religion will find great help from the discussion, 
others will find it infringing on the dearest prerogatives of ecclesiasticism 
and belief in total depravity: 


If nature is so corrupted as to be the antithesis of grace, then the 
Creator must be, as the Arians supposed, of a different substance 
from the Redeemer. . . . If grace is radically contrasted with the 
beauty and truth and goodness of the natural order, then any belief 
in a real Incarnation is impossible. . . . If God is God, and God is 
manifested in Christ, then Creation, Redemption and Sanctification 
must be identical in origin and fundamentally also in character. It 
was the chief purpose of the Nicene Creed in its original form to 
maintain that this is the case. . .. Many of us who insist upon the 
continuity of nature and supernature cannot approve, indeed 
strongly resent, the process which has first abstracted from the natu- 
ral world certain elements in it susceptible to quantitative study and 
mechanistic interpretation, and then has proceeded to claim that 
these elements do in fact constitute the whole of the natural order. 


(2-3) 


The growth of the idea of incompatibility between science and religion has 
led to dire consequences. Science, going its way without relation to morals 
and considering only the truths of measurement and mathematical relations, 
arrived finally at the position of treating a creature self-impelled, self-fueling, 
self-repairing, self-reproducing, self-controlling, self-surrendering, and at the 
human level, self-conscious, as a machine. The result has been to make it diffi- 
cult for an honest and intelligent youngster who would be religious and also 
informed at the same time, to keep footing in both worlds. 

There is no doubt that religion should know more about the creative 
process, but the author feels that the time may not be right until the obscurity 
in the fields of philosophy and psychology is cleared up. In philosophy, “Logi- 
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cal Positivism no longer dominates the scene and, having done a useful work 
of destructive elenchus, cannot now prevent a return to matters of wider and 
more general importance.’ (13) As to religion, there is no general agreement 
concerning what form the return to religion will take, “But it is now becom- 
ing clear that neo-orthodoxy, biblical theology, Barthianism, or whatever the 
movement is best called, has done its work, that its defective character is be- 
coming manifest not only from its origins but from its effects, and that it has 
merely shelved the problem which its noisier advocates have claimed that it 
had solved?’ (14) 

Among all the peoples of the world only the Jew and the Greek were 
“qualified to sponsor belief in an Incarnation, since they alone saw the Order 
of Nature as at once the creation and the manifestation of deity:’ (21) In the 
development of Protestant theology the contribution of Greek philosophy 
and its dominating influence on Paul as a student in the Stoic schools of Tarsus, 
has been overlooked in the interest of the legalisms of Judaism. Thus scrip- 
tural authority has come to be assigned for the doctrine of total depravity and 
the radical autithesis of nature and grace, in spite of the clear teachings of the 
Fourth Gospel. The author fully refutes this interpretation of the Biblical 
attitude toward nature. But another influence has a tremendous bearing on the 
situation. The disastrous effect of the Romanization of the church through a 
doctrine of power, as it supplanted the fading strength of the Roman Empire 
turned theology away from the Greek-Jewish doctrine of the Logos which 
was 


... at once the divine agent in the giving of the Torah and the inspira- 
tion of the prophets, the rational principle whose guidance could be 
traced in the cosmos and in the ways of the animal creation, the rea- 
son which distinguished man from the irrational beasts, the Son of 
God incarnate for us in Jesus and thus made Man, and the indwelling 
Spirit by whose presence the body of the Church was constituted. 
The simplest of all theologies, belief in a transcendent and “wholly 
other” Deity manifested by an ever-present all-sustaining cosmic 
Representative was thus brought to the service of the Christian gos- 
pel. For the Jews, Philo of Alexandria had already offered a similar 
translation of Hebrew religion into these terms. . . . For the Christian, 
therefore, it was only necessary to add the special claim made in the 
Prologue of the Fourth Gospel in order to become possessed of a 
complete and appropriate apologetic. (42-43) 


It was Justin who had affirmed that a seed of Logos is implanted in all men 
and that those who had lived according to it, be it Socrates or Heraclitus, 
Abraham or Elijah, were Christians before Christ. The result produced by 
this perversion of the spirit of Christianity as set forth in the doctrine of the 
Logos was once described by Dr. William Temple as “the bankruptcy of Chal- 
cedon” (47) The assumed necessity of carrying on the Old Hestatieat ee 
sistencies as verbally infallible which compelled resort to the four types” of 
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meaning brought “a restriction of religion to ecclesiastical and almost to mo- 
nastic areas can be seen most clearly in Augustine’s last great treatise, De 
Civitate Dei? (51) As to science the effect was to raise animal fables to the 
rank of Scripture to take the place of scientific knowledge. Catholic and 
Protestant alike threatened the life and liberty of the daring investigator. Out 
of such beginnings grew at last the mountainous impact of materialistic 
evolution. 


The whole evolutionary process sent a glow of self-righteous satis- 
faction through the veins of the prosperous. God, if the word had any 
longer a meaning, was after all on the side of the mighty. The Mag- 
nificat though still sung was definitely out of date. 

So stated, the case would seem to have been rightly attacked by the 
leaders of religion. Unfortunately they were in no position to argue 
it; for in fact they had condemned Place is an atheist, boycotted 
Shaftesbury as a crank, and persecuted Kingsley as a revolutionary 
precisely because of their protest against the struggle for existence 
and the rights of the wealthy. Samuel Wilberforce when he attacked 
the Origin at Oxford in 1860 did so first as the mouthpiece of Richard 
Owen and the professional scientists, then in defence of the days of 
Creation and Genesis, and finally to disclaim the possibility of man’s 
descent from a monkey—in other words on behalf of biblical infalli- 
bility and human pride. (179-180) 


Now, in this generation, through the advance of mathematical physics, the 
work of Einstein, supplemented by Planck, Bohr, Heisenberg, and many oth- 
ers, there has come the complete repudiation of the basic orthodoxy of con- 
temporary science. The final resort of science must be at last to the Logos of 
the Greeks, reality issuing from a Creative Intelligence (see Planck, The Phi- 
losophy of Physics, p. 79). Will religious “orthodoxy” forsake its accumu- 
lated deism of a God hostile to His own creation and believe once more and 
teach the authority of the final message of Jesus’ doctrine of the Holy Spirit? 

This great message of Canon Raven is the paramount call to the Church 
today. RSL. te 


Mopern SCIENCE AND MoperRN Man. By James B. Conant. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. 111. $2.25. 
This little volume, in four chapters, comprising the Bampton Lectures for 
1952, states in popular form the views of an outstanding experimental scien- 
tist and humanist on the question of the nature of science and its relation to 
man’s world-view. The interpretation of natural science adopted is pragmatic. 
In the author’s words, “the analogy between the map maker and the scientist 
is false. A scientific theory is not even the first approximation to a map; it is 
not a creed; it is a policy—an economical and fruitful guide to action by sci- 
entific investigators.’ (57) This view is supported by a consideration of the 
impasse between particle and wave physics and by the indeterminacy princi- 
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ple, both of which are considered likely to be insuperable obstacles to any 
metaphysical view of science. Not only is the popular antithesis between 
science and value judgments pronounced false; science offers no basis for an 
ethical or a religious creed, and it gives no comfort to speculative materialists. 
Properly understood, then, it is no enemy of humanism and of the religious 
spirit. Therefore, the minimal commitments of those identified with Western 
spiritual tradition and insight remain justified, namely, “the postulation of a 
sharp cleavage between animal behavior and human conduct?’ and an acknowl- 
edgment of the possibility “that our intentions and our overt actions have a 
relation to some large pattern of events.’ (109) W.L. 


‘THE EXPANSION OF THE UNIVERSE. By Paul Couderc. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 
1952. pp. 231. $6.00. 

More than twenty years have passed since Eddington’s The Expanding Uni- 
verse declared the hypothetical nature of modern science is taking the place 
of the idea of dealing only with “hard facts” and pointed out the search for 
a cosmic constant. It is interesting now to note that this search has reached 
the point where the best we can do is to affirm the “constant” x= V—1. The 
“hard facts” still hide in the invisible. 

But in these twenty intervening years much has been done in ascertaining 
the truths about the physical universe. Though hypothesis has driven out 
hypothesis and the physicist realizes, more generally than used to obtain, that 
there is still a long way to go. 

Paul Couderce’s volume The Expansion of the Universe tells the story of 
advances made and the latest state of the quest for facts. The French edition 
under the title L’Expansion de Universe was awarded the Paul Pelliot prize 
in 1950 as well as the Henri de Parville prize of the Académie des Sciences. 
This English edition is translated by J. B. Sidgwick. Couderc of the Paris 
Observatory speaks with the becoming modesty of our most eminent scien- 
tists, affirming in the foreword the truth, “Apart from the expanding models | 
of general relativity, no reasonable interpretation of the Universe is in sight’ 
(14) and adds, “this is no more than a provisional outline” (15) 

The usual scientific and mathematical equations are used, yet there is much 
that will be enlightening to the layman and will make the work of popular 
value. 

“Lagrange, the mathematician and astronomer, could in about 1800 still 
write, ‘Newton was the happiest of mortals: the World System can only be 
established once?” But today “Between 1915 and 1930 Man discovered—almost 
in the twinkling of an eye—[a world] whose motions obey previously unsus- 
pected laws... . This realm differs much more radically from that with which 
Newton was concerned than the latter differed from the Universe of the 
ancients.’ (17) 

As to the nature of the Universe and the factuality of our theories: “The 
reply that each investigator gives to this question in fact depends to a large 
extent upon his philosophical predilections, and even upon his personality: 
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(33) This statement is preceded by an example of the author’s own individual 
view in his expression of “relief and satisfaction” at release from the dangers 
of anthropocentrism involved in the theory of a unique earth or ee a 
unique galaxy or central element in the universe. This “anthropocentric hy- 
pothesis, it seems to us, may be due to the fact that science can produce no 
parallels. Farther than that we cannot go scientifically. ; 

The average reader will find here the explication of many phrases in com- 
mon scientific use which may have puzzled him, such as the curvature of 
space, the distances and recession of the galaxies, the general theory of 
relativity, static and pseudo-static universes, cosmic rays, and a closed uni- 
verse, the age of the earth, and its discovery. 

All these and other items are discussed with a charming lucidity and frank- 


ness which provides the very latest in scientific fact and hypothesis. 
RakFsk: 


Symmetry. By Hermann Weyl. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1952. 
pp. 168. $3.75. 

Another great figure in mathematics and the philosophy of science is Her- 
mann Weyl who treats symmetry as one of the ideas through which man has 
endeavored both to comprehend and to create order, beauty, and perfection. 
Asymmetries he considers to be of a secondary character and their appearance 
in the bodies of animal organisms he considers a proof of contingency in 
nature. 


If nature were all lawfulness then every phenomenon would share 
the full symmetry of the universal laws of nature as formulated by 
the theory of relativity. The mere fact that this is not so proves that 
contingency is an essential feature of the world. Clarke in his contro- 
versy with Leibniz admitted the latter’s principle of sufficient reason 
but added that the sufficient reason often lies in the mere will of 
God. (26) 


Naturally here lies the importance of Pasteur’s discovery of leftness and right- 
ness in crystals which dissymmetry seems connected with the appearance of 
life. But this asymmetry could not have occurred by chance but rather by 
purpose. Pascual Jordan concludes: 


... that the beginnings of life are not due to chance events which, 
once a certain stage of evolution is reached, are apt to occur continu- 
ously now here now there, but rather to an event of quite singular and 
improbable character, occurring once by accident and then starting 
an avalanche by autocatalytic multiplication. (32) 


“All a priori statements in physics have their origin in symmetry.’ (126) 
This fact accounts for the incapacity of physics to represent the living in 
mathematical terms. Even in a world of relativity which includes time as a 
fourth dimension, the statement that two separated events took place at the 
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same time becomes meaningless since a distantly observed event has already 
occurred when we see it. We now receive the light from distant objects which 
started millions of light years ago, and the originating objects may have been 
nonexistent for millennia. 

Weyl’s book is a real addition to the information of the layman and despite 
a scientific exactness is written with great clarity. The typography of the 
book and its numerous plates add much to the understanding. R. T. F 


Rocer BAcoN AND His SEARCH FoR A UNIVERSAL SCIENCE. By Stewart C. Easton. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1952. Pp. Vil-255. $4.00. 


Roger Bacon is one of the most frequently mentioned and least-known char- 
acters of the Middle Ages, and Stewart C. Easton has done a real service in 
producing a careful and studied account of those things that can be known 
concerning this “Father of Modern Science” The key to Bacon’s efforts is 
found in his belief in a universal science. 


Nothing is fitting for him but a knowledge of all sciences. .. . All 
sciences are connected, and help each other. . . . The part is useless 
without the whole. .. . This, I think, is Bacon’s personal credo, and 
the key to his whole work. And I think it must have been this vision 
of a universal science which inspired him to begin his study and to 
pursue it so unfalteringly. In spite of its exaggerated expression, it is 
one of the few things of value of which Bacon can still remind our 
modern scientists. And Bacon’s viewpoint gains more adherents in the 
twentieth century than in any period since science first became 
“modern? 


The rediscovery of Aristotle, introduced through the Moslem conquests, 
had gradually overcome the oppositions of Christendom to the gifts of “the 
pagans,’ and introduced a new era for science. Bacon, having been balked in 
his dreams of theological preferment as a Master in Theology, sought to arrive 
at distinction by another route. This way he found in the interpretation of 
Aristotle whose scientific work had been unknown to the West and had in- 
deed been anathematized. But Bacon believed that the introduction of Christi- 
anity had introduced a new element which made it possible for a Christian, as 
it had been for a pagan, to know all science through Divine grace. ‘To him the 
moral character of the recipient determined the extent of the revelation. Only 
those could perceive the causes of things whose souls were free from sin. 
Virtue clarifies the mind, and philosophy includes all sciences. 

Bacon’s age was one of absolutes. There was the Universal Church, the 
hope of a Universal Elixir of Life, the Philosopher’s Egg, the Philosopher's 
Stone, and finally the Universal Wisdom sought by Bacon. Moved by the im- 

act of the Arabic work, The Secret of Secrets, then supposed to be by Aris- 
totle himself, this became for him the basis of a belief in the possibility of a 
universal science. Of quarrelsome disposition, free in the criticism of his su- 
periors, he fell into disrepute in spite of his brilliancy. His principal literary 
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works came to be the Opus Majus, the Opus Minus, and the Opus Tertium 
which were his attempts to answer his enemies by proving to the Pope that his 
theory was in keeping with orthodoxy. In this he was not successful, and he 
fell under the condemnation of his order, the Franciscan. Though he failed 
to realize his ambitions, he had lectured both at Oxford and at Paris. Although 
he was little appreciated in his own day, he stands out in history as a pioneer 
of the scientific age. 

Mr. Easton has written a valuable book, both from the standpoint of the 
historical material available and from that of the interpretation of the psycho- 
logical factors involved. RAE 


THE QUEST FOR GOD 


HELLENIsM IN JewisH Patestine. By Saul Lieberman. Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, N. Y., 1950. pp. Xiv-231. 5711-1950 


This book of 193 pages plus three appendices and five indices, published as 
Volume 18 of the Jewish Theological Seminary Texts and Studies and dedi- 
cated by its distinguished author to the memory of Louis S. Brush, is a dis- 
tinct contribution to scholarly knowledge and interpretation of a period in 
history of especial interest to Jews and Christians alike. Here we have a study 
from many angles of the impact of Hellenism upon Judaism of the designated 
period as indicated in the literature of the Jews and Hellenists. He has ap- 
proached the subject of “influence” of one culture upon another from two 
basically sound premises, as he indicates in his preface: (1) “In examining what 
the Rabbis report... what was important to us was ot the historic fact, but the 
view which the Rabbis held and their reaction to it” in the literary sources. (xiii) 
(2) “I have always worked on the assumption that actual contact (in the 
times under discussion) between Jew and Gentile exerted greater influence 
on the former than literary works.’ Upon these premises he has examined his 
subject from many angles with restraint and great objectivity and erudition. 
His familiarity with Jewish and Hellenistic literature and language is appar- 
ent on every page and there does not appear to be an ill-considered statement 
in the book. 

The work makes a distinct contribution to the scholar and while it will 
make fairly heavy reading for laymen without considerable historical and lit- 
erary awareness, Dr. Lieberman has made his book available to interested non- 
linguists by the translation of the relevant Jewish and Greek passages into very 
readable English. ; 

The variety of approaches to the problem guarantees a very real objectivity 
in assessing the Hellenistic influence on Judaism. A few titles will indicate the 
scope of investigation (I cull these at random): The Texts of Scriptures in the 
Early Rabbinic Period. Rabbinic Interpretation of Scriptures. The Herme- 
neutic Rules of the Aggadah. The Alleged Ban on Greek Wisdom. Heathen 
Idolatrous Rites in Rabbinic Literature. Heathen Pre-sacrificial Rites in the 
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Light of Rabbinic Sources. The Consecration of a Victim in Heathen Rites. 
The Temple: Its Layout and Procedure. The Natural Science of the Rabbis. 
All of the above subjects, and others, are approached with a thoroughness and 
a careful analytical method that opens to the reader a veritable mine of infor- 
mation by means of which he is able to assess for himself the validity in large 
measure of the interpretations advanced by the author. 

The print is clear and beautiful and this reviewer has discovered but few 
errata. A few misspellings which are probably inadvertent typographical er- 
rors, the omission of a word or two which are obviously so, and the infrequent 
violation of good English usage (such as the word “analytics” for “analysis,” 
p- 54) are the only blots on perfect work encountered by the reader. In view 
of the enormous number of opportunities for serious errors in Greek, Hebrew, 
and other languages, which abound throughout the book, the author and the 
publishers are to be highly congratulated. The book is definitive for anyone 
who wishes to probe the subject of the relationship of Jewish thought and 
practice to Greek culture during these important centuries. It provides a real 
supplement to what has been ascertained through the more usual historical 
studies. WILis W. FISHER 


Tue Wisdom or THE TaLmup. By Ben Zion Bokser. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xx-180. $3.75. 
This small book is a veritable mine of information for the general reader con- 
cerning the Talmud, its origination, development, and significance. There is 
provided here in clear and understandable fashion information concerning 
Midrash, Halakah, and Haggadah, the Mishnah, ‘Tosephta, and Gemara, and 
their relation to the religion of Judaism. The chapter headings will give an 
idea of the contents: “The Talmud as Literature”; “The Forerunners of the 
Talmud” including a discussion of the Sopherim, Pharisees, Sadducees, the 
Rabbi; “The Talmud in its Historical Setting”; ““The Theological Elements in 
the Talmud”; “Social Ethics in the Talmud”; “Personal Morality in the Tal- 
mud”; “The Jurisprudence of the Talmud”; “Human Wisdom in the Talmud’ 
The book is so interestingly written, so lucid, and the quotations from the 
Talmud so aptly related to the points being made that it will stimulate interest 
in and study of the Talmud itself for many, and for those who have not the 
time for extended study will provide a modest fund of correct information 
which will contribute to lay understanding of Judaism, without attempting 
to master the almost forty volumes now included in the Talmud. 
The book is beautifully printed, and the reviewer caught only very minor 
errors such as a transposition of letters in spelling “establish” (6); the use of 
a dash instead of a colon in chapter and verse designation (17); the misspell- 
ing of “accidentally” (18). At points, due to brevity, the author presents as 
fact matters that are still open to discussion in scholarly circles, such as, the 
uncritical acceptance of the date of Ezra as 459 B.c. (29) and the judgment that 
Antiochus Epiphanes only fostered the spread of the grosser aspects of Hel- 
lenic culture. (32) However, he gives evidence throughout of an unbiased 
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attitude and excellent judgment in evaluation, and the book generally gives a 
very accurate estimate of the Talmud and its significance. 

‘To read the book is to gain a deeper insight into rabbinic interpretation of 
Scripture and to appreciate the springs of Judaism and its contribution to hu- 
man thought. It deserves wide reading, but must be considered as only an 
introduction to the literature of the Talmud as a whole. W.W.F. 


Kararre ANTHOLOGY. Translated by Leon Nemoy. Vol. Ill, Yale Judaica Series. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1952. pp. XXvi-412. $6.00. 

This work, another in the Judaica series brought out by the Yale University 
Press, making available to layman and scholar alike the understanding of little- 
known aspects of historical Judaism and its developing ideas, is, as the title 
indicates, a translation from Arabic, Aramic, and Hebrew originals of ex- 
tended excerpts from the leading Karaite writers, including the period of 
Anan ben David, the apparent founder of the sect (eighth century c.£.) to that 
of Elijah Basyatchi who lived in the fifteenth century. Appended is an ex- 
cerpt from the present Karaite prayer book, the Karaite Liturgy of the Mar- 
riage Ritual, an excellent example of the pietism of this group. 

The translations are preceded by a short but informative introduction 
which in a few pages summarizes well the history of the development of Juda- 
ism since the Babylonian exile (586 B.c.). This sect arose among Jews of the 
Diaspora shortly after the rise of the Arab Empire apparently in protest against 
the ever-burgeoning multiplicity of interpretations of the Talmud and its suc- 
cessors, the Rabbanites. In common with the much earlier Sadducees it op- 
posed the post-Biblical law based on oral tradition, was not inclined to recog- 
nize the permanent authority of a religious leader, was marked by a messianic 
nationalism, had a strong flavor of asceticism, and, like the Prophets, sensitiv- 
ity to the need for social justice. In spite of its insistence on adherence to the 
Torah and the Prophets for guidance in living, rather than on oral tradition 
and rabbinic interpretation, a perusal of Karaite works indicates that interpre- 
tations in line with Karaite emphases gradually grew up, eventually forming 
a talmudic type of literature under Karaite auspices. The Golden Age of 
Karaite literary production was between A.D. 900-1200, and much of its activ- 
ity was stimulated by reaction against the teachings of the recognizedly able 
and famous Rabbanite scholar, Sa’adiah ben Joseph al-Fayyumi (A.D. 882-942). 
Evidence of the influence of Sa’adiah is seen in the fact that nearly every 
Karaite writer subsequent to the tenth century is adversely critical of his 
teachings, even including Elijah Basyatchi of the fifteenth. The later Karaite 
movement, in spite of this, enjoined the study of the Talmud and of the Rab- 
banite writers as often correct in the interpretation of Scripture, except at dis- 
puted points. By the sixteenth century the decline in importance of Iraq, Tur- 
key, Egypt, and Spain as centers of the movement resulted in a shift to Russian 
Karaite significance, and there is a resultant lack of modern critical study of 
the history and theology of this group, since many early documents have been 
lost, the largest collection of such manuscripts being at present in the State 
Public Library in Leningrad. 
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It is impossible in a short review to refer even passingly to the numbers of 
curious, intriguing, and significant insights present in these writings. Notice- 
able throughout is the emphasis upon the rationalistic and practical in matters 
of interpretation and a high devotion to ethical implications of interpretations 
advanced. The attempt of the great Jacob Al-Kirkisani to state the principles 
of Biblical exegesis is an interesting exposition and not without real insight. 
Says he: 

Were the eyes of their minds (Jewish scholars) open, they would 
have learned that these things (rational speculation and philosophical 
postulation) are tools for the understanding of Scripture, and ladders 
and bridges toward the perception of revealed truth, in as much as the 
truth of Scripture and religion can be comprehended only by reason 
... he who rejects rational and philosophical opinions thereby denies 
all data posited by cogitation or sense perception. (55) 


The book is well printed, is almost completely free from typographical 
errata in spite of its often technical character, and is furnished with ample 
notes, a bibliography, and an index. The work is a notable addition to the lit- 
erature of and about Judaism. W. W.F. 


SoneGs or ZaraTHustra. The Gathas translated from the Avesta by D. F. A. 
Bode and P. Nanavutty. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. 127. $2.00. 
This is the latest in the series “Ethical and Religious Classics of the East and 
West,’ published by George Allen and Unwin. It is an attractive booklet, well 
printed, scholarly, and with an excellent glossary and index. The translators 
are members of the Parsi community in Bombay, the first named being high 
priest of the Fire Temple in that city. Dr. Radhakrishnan contributes a fore- 
word. The Gathas are the most ancient portion of the Avesta and also the only 
authentic documents of the life of Zarathustra or Zoroaster, as the Greeks 
called the Prophet. The outstanding impression made on the reader of these 
songs is that of moral realism. The cosmic dualism usually associated with 
Zoroastrianism, or more properly, Mazdaism, is not stressed—evil in the world 
being the result of man’s free choice, though man’s collective evil is a force 
called Evil Mind (Ahriman?). There is to be a day of judgment with the final 
triumph of Ahura-Mazda. This emphasis on freedom is the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that the Avesta owes much to the Vedas: how did 
Zoroaster avoid the Karmic determinism? The Buddha did not, for all his “en- 
lightenment:’ But lofty as these hymns to Ahura are, they do not invite com- 
parison with Christianity. For one thing they are rationalistic in tone, empha- 
sizing illumination, meditation, contemplation. We think of their influence 
on Gnosticism and the fact that the Prophet’s disciples were adepts, like the 
Biblical Magi, and not ordinary folk. For another, there is no certainty that 
the familiar words they use, such as evil, sin, salvation, good works, the poor 
in spirit, the Holy Spirit, etc., have a meaning in the least approaching Chris- 
tian terms. This “Holy Spirit,’ for example, is one of the “Powers of Ahura,’ 
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like the Pure Mind, the Good Mind, the First of Thought, the Divine Law. 
We can see that we have here the personification of Wisdom in the Book of 
Proverbs, but also the origin of the later polytheism of Mazdaism. The Zoro- 
astrian physiology with its account of the material and immaterial parts of the 
body set forth in the glossary would explain the function of the Parsi Towers 
of Silence; but this is not mentioned in the book. RoDERICK SCOTT 
Olivet College 


Truru. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by Robert W. Mulligan. Vol. I, 
Questions I-IX. Regnery Co., Chicago, 1952. pp. XXVI-472. $7.00. 

Father Mulligan’s translation of the first nine Questions of De Veritate was 

made from the definitive Leonine text by special permission, although the vol- 

ume containing this text has not yet been published. 

In the preface Father Mulligan announces that the complete translation of 
De Veritae will require two more volumes. Questions X-XX deal with human 
knowledge and these are now being translated by Father James W. Mc- 
Glynn, S.J. Questions XXI-XXIX deal with “the good, the will, and influences 
upon the will” (vii), and these are being translated by Father Robert W. 
Schmidt, S.J. All of the translators are at the Jesuit West Baden College. 
Indices will appear in the third volume. 

Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, of St. Louis University, has written an informative 
introduction to Truth in which he explains the disputed question style, dis- 
cusses the date of the work and its historical setting, and concludes with a brief 
but valuable doctrinal analysis. When the three volumes are completed they 
will be the only full English version of this important treatise of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and, in fact, the only complete translation in any language. They 
should be made available in every philosophy library. D. S. Ropinson 


REALITY AND JUDGMENT AccorDING To St. THomas. By Peter Hoenen. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1952. pp. Xv-344. $6.00. 

Father Hoenen’s book constitutes an excellent supplement to the translation 
of De Veritate. The author is on the faculty of Gregorian University at Rome. 
His book was published in 1946 under the title La théorie du Jugement d’aprés 
St. Thomas d’ Aquin. In a short introduction the translator, H. F. Tiblier, S.J., 
states that the author follows Father Charles Boyer’s “view that St. Thomas 
and Aristotle held the position that the immediate necessary principles of all 
the sciences, philosophy included, are those discovered in ‘what is?” (vi) In 
an appendix the essay of Father Boyer is reprinted. It is interesting to note 
that both the essay of Father Boyer and the treatise of Father Hoenen begin 
with a quotation from De Veritate, Question IX, which is found in its full 
context in Father Mulligan’s translation. (41) 

Father Hoenen’s book consists of thirteen chapters divided into two parts. 
Part I is entitled Phenomenological Theory of the Judgment and Part II The 
Justification of the Judgment. There are thirty pages of valuable notes and 
an index to references. In Chapter II Father Hoenen discusses at some length 
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the theory of Judgment of Brentano and suggests that St. Thomas had essen- 
tially the same theory. In Chapter XII the author reaches this conclusion as to 
the relation of St. Thomas to the basic principle of Descartes: “St. Thomas 
fully recognizes the validity of Descartes’ ‘Cogito ergo sum, though that for- 
mula does not appear in his works’ (281) He points out that St. Thomas quctes 
with approval the formula of Aristotle (Ethics, IX). “We sense that we sense, 
and we understand that we understand; and because we sense this, we under- 
stand that we exist” (275), and he claims that this is substantially equivalent 
to Descartes’ argument. 

The publishers deserve credit for bringing out these extraordinarily sig- 
nificant volumes. D.S. R. 


A Criticat Stupy oF Catvin’s Concept oF FAIru. By Walter E. Stuermann. 
Tulsa, 1952. pp. xv-397. $4.00. 

Calvin is not only the greatest of the Protestant systematizers, he is one of the 
powerful influences on modern philosophy; and consequently he ought to be 
better and more widely known than is at present the case. The treatise at hand 
is a fresh, scholarly, and well-written investigation both of Calvin’s notion of 
faith and of a group of doctrines associated with it which take us to the heart 
of his thought. The two foci of his theology, it is maintained, are “the glory of 
the Creator, and the trans-action of faith” (3) The concept of faith “is the 
key doctrine of the system” (72) An account of the subjective component in 
Calvin’s theory of knowledge accents one of the sources of modern epistemo- 
logical theory that caught fire in Hume and Kant and has spread from Fichte 
to such diverse movements as French Catholic activism, American pragma- 
tism, and European existentialism. Lithotyped, this work merited board covers 
and standard printing. Its usefulness is somewhat restricted by an unnecessary 
and apparently ostentatious display of virtuosity, 7.e., the introduction of quo- 
tations in four foreign languages: old French, German, Latin, and Dutch. 
' Hobbes, incidentally, is maligned by being quoted out of context. (381) 
W.L. 


Tue Fuicut rrom Gop; THE Wort or S1tence. Both books by Max Picard. 

Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951 & 1952. pp. 231; pp. Xxli-185. $2.50 each. 
These two small books are translations from the German. The first was writ- 
ten in 1934, and the second appeared in 1948. The author’s general philosophi- 
cal position is theistic existentialism, and this pervades both volumes. However, 
in 1934 he was especially interested in contrasting his philosophy with that 
implicit in Freudian psychology, sociological typology, and Spengler’s De- 
cline of the West, whereas in 1948 he was chiefly concerned with extolling the 
value of silence, metaphysically interpreted, as a corrective of the noisome- 
ness of modern life, symbolized by the airplane and radio, and actualized in 
world war and the feverish functioning of urban industrial society. Picard is 
a Jew by birth, but in 1939, five years after he wrote The Flight from God, he 
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became a convert to Roman Catholicism. He was a close friend of the German 
poet Rilke. 
Marcel writes: é 
In The Flight from God Picard gives us the key to his thought. Th 
whole of our world, as opposed to the abolished world of faith, is in 
flight. No longer does anyone ask from whom he flees, or why he 
flees; no one remembers that he flees from God. Flight has taken to 
itself a sort of independent existence; it has become an entity. (11) 


And Marcel comments that he would personally prefer to call “Picard’s meta- 
physics of flight . . .‘perdition’” (11) And perdition it is, since those who are 
caught up and participate in it, and that means nearly all moderns, are vividly 
characterized by Picard in this statement: “To oneself and to others one ap- 
pears to be alive and dead at the same time, and one does not know which of 
the two one is at the moment”’ (22) 

Picard has a nostalgia for the kind of society that existed in the Middle 
Ages and survives in Trappist monasteries. In The World of Silence he writes: 
“Tt is true that silence still exists as a true silence in monastic communities. In 
the Middle Ages the silence of the monks was still connected with the silence 
of other men outside the monastery. Today the silence in the monasteries is 
isolated; it lives literally only in monastic seclusion” (223) He scathingly con- 
demns the radio: “The whole world has become radio noise. Anything that is 
not usable on the radio is cast out, rejected’’ (205) 

Both of these books are recommended for those who seek spiritual edifica- 
tion. Picard is an authentic religious mystic. DeSoR 


Crusabers For Gop. By Dana Thomas. A. A. Wyn, N. Y., 1952. pp. 340. $3.95. 


A writer for popular magazines here offers biographical sketches of some fif- 
teen notable participants in the Christian missionary movement. Arranged 
without any logical or chronological sequence the list runs from St. Patrick 
and Matteo Ricci to Schweitzer, Laubach, Kagawa, and the Maryknoll Fath- 
ers. Three women are included: the first Mrs. Adoniram Judson, Mrs. Marcus 
Whitman, and the wife of the Anglican Bishop Bompas who lived among 
Indians and Eskimos. 

‘Too much should not be expected of these essays which are atmospheric, 
making no scholarly pretenses. They are colorful hero stories with no foot- 
notes, bibliographies, or source references. Intimate dialogues, as between mis- 
sionaries and sea captains or government officials, are introduced to liven the 
narratives without any evidence of literal authenticity. There are numerous 
historical inaccuracies. The studies are plainly designed to be literary and in- 
spirational, and to illustrate the theme that many who have traveled great dis- 
tances and endured hardships have proved that Christianity is a workable faith. 

The volume is commendable for its ecumenical view of Christianity in all 
its denominational and theological phases; Catholics and Protestants, conserva- 
tives and liberals, are treated with equal sympathy. Less understanding is mani- 
fested toward non-Christians and to peoples of non-Caucasian origin; these 
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masses on the whole are assumed to be backward and often uncouth. Even the 
one reference to Gandhi is patronizing. The international political outlook 
of the book is more typical of an older era than of the self-critical and sensitive 
Christianity of the present day. A number of the characters, such as Father 
Serra, Marquette, Judson, Whitman, and Livingstone, without apology are 
presented as unblushing agents of the imperialistic ambitions of various gov- 
ernments. While Mr. Thomas does well to center attention upon the world- 
wide implications of the faith he espouses, he leaves open the door to more 
penetrating and ethical analyses of the leaders, history, and potentialities of 
the religion which has proved itself so capable of producing saints and martyrs. 
eK CS 


Our CATHEDRAL BIBLE. By Pearl Nettleton Fisher. Published by Robert D. 

Fisher, 17 Portuguese Bend Road, Rolling Hills, Calif., 1952. Pp. ix-50. $2.00. 
A lifelong student and teacher of the Bible presents two essays to answer some 
of the misconceptions and fears which often divert potential readers from a 
study of that book. Mrs. Fisher, who lives in Warsaw, New York, dedicates 
this little volume to her grandchildren. 

The first essay is an allegory, picturing the Bible as an intricate cathedral 
with two towers. One of these is the Old Testament “strewn with relics of the 
past and dark with shadows.’ After ascending the tower and viewing primi- 
tive man cowering with fear, worshiping and sacrificing to sun, moon, stars, 
and serpents, she examines the library of the cathedral and a series of tapestries 
which present the legends, tales, and stories which in original or altered form 
constitute the Old Testament. Without citing sources or authorities she reveals 
a sympathetic familiarity with the methods and works of modern Biblical 
criticism, using these to focus attention upon heroic Hebrew leaders and the 
issues which they faced. More quickly scanning the second wing of the ca- 
thedral, the New Testament, she explains and evaluates the manuscripts of 
gospels and epistles and endeavors to separate fact from legend, presenting 
Jesus as a liberal teacher whose suffering showed mankind the path to truth 
and peace. 

The briefer second essay retells the story of the Garden of Eden in the 
light of nature worship and the physical and spiritual growth of prehistoric 
man. The Genesis narratives become forerunners of humanity’s longing for 
a lost earthly immortality which supposedly vanished when each individual 
and generation became conscious of personal sin. Mrs. Fisher closes with her 
first specific naming of any Biblical scholar; she notes that Charles Foster Kent 
asserted the impossibility of taking literally these various stories involving the 
basic issues of human experience. 

Teachers and attendants of Bible classes would do well to study this vol- 
ume for its suggestive clues and literary charm. Readers of this journal will de- 
rive additional satisfaction from the coincidence that the author is the mother 
of one of the vice-presidents of the University of Southern California. The 
work deserves a wider circulation than is usually accorded to a labor of love 
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